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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DeceMBeEr 1, 1957. 
Hon. Haron D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: In conjunction with the tasks assigned to the 
Consumers Study Subcommittee, I beg to present to you and to the 
esteemed members of the House C ommittee on Agriculture this docu- 
ment which is comprised of three major parts, as follows: 

Part I. Food study mission in continental Europe and the Middle 
East: This part is based on a tour of six countries in Europe and the 
Middle East which I undertook from August, 1 through September 12, 
1957, approved by unanimous consent of the House of Representatives 
on July 24, 1957, as “official business for the House Committee on Agri- 
culture.” I specifically studied the use and application of Public Law 
480 program with reference to stockpiling of agricultural surpluses, 
the disposal of such surpluses, and the work of American voluntary 
agencies in food distribution under this law. 

Part II. Investigation of farm problems in New York State: From 
September 20 through September 27, 1957, I toured upstate New York 
where I held a series of meetings with farmers, farm cooperative lead- 
ers, consumer representatives, and others. The purpose of these meet- 
ings was to learn at first-hand the farm problems of New York State, 
which appear to be characteristic of farm problems throughout the 
northeastern part of our country, and how these conditions are re- 
flected upon consumer problems in the large urban areas. This 
undertaken in preparation for the hearings of our subcommittee in 
New York City on October 8 and 9, 1957. 

Part III. Hearings of the Consumers Study Subcommittee in New 
York City : This part is being published as a separate report of the sub- 
committee entitled “Food Marketing Costs,” serial KK. The hearings, 
which took place on October 8 and 9, dealt primarily with consumer 
problems, the farmer-consumer price spread, marketing and transpor- 
tation facilities, the effect of trading stamps on food costs, and similar 
matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of the activities described in this report—namely, the 
food mission abroad and the study of farm problems in New York 
State conducted by the chairman of the Consumers Study Subcom- 
mittee, and the hearings held in New York City by the subcommittee 
as a whole in October—certain preliminary observations can be made 
at this time as guidance for the committee and several recommenda- 
tions are suggested for action during the 1958 session of Congress. 

Our relations with other countries can be considerably improved 
through the expansion of our Public Law 480 program for the dis- 
posal ‘ot surplus agricultural commodities. The wide sale and dis- 
tribution of some of our agricultural surpluses, now wasting away in 
warehouses at a tremendous cost to the American taxpayers, plus the 
proper stockpiling of these commodities in strategic areas abroad, can 
go a long way in w inning friends for the United States in Europe and 
the Middle East. Food, and not arms, is still our best and most 
effective weapon in this direction. 

There is considerable interest in the countries visited by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in the proposal to set up emergency stock- 
piling of foodstuffs for the civilian population. The response on the 
part of local leaders is very favorable to the idea. From the stand- 
point of the United States this would seem to be highly desirable for 
several reasons: As a humanitarian gesture of aid to friendly nations 
in time of emergency, as a defense measure for nations allied with us 
in a common bond, and as a practical step to aid American farmers 
and our farm economy by disposal of our surpluses. 

Not enough is being done to promote the sale of our agricultural 
surpluses abroad. We must seek ways to improve our sales methods 
and to demonstrate our achievements in agriculture. This will speak 
volumes for our democratic way of life. Similarly, the work of 
American voluntary agencies under Public Law 480 deserves to be 
encouraged because of its humanitarian aspect. 

Considerable discontent has been found among the farmers of New 
York State, which seems to be characteristic throughout the north- 
eastern part of the United States. Agriculture in this area is a sick 
economy, and the farmer feels he is neglected and ignored. The 
situation of the small farmer is especially precarious. Help and 
guidance are needed soon, before the situation worsens and exerts a 
depressing effect upon our whole economy. 

Farmers do not receive an adequate income for their products, con- 
sequently their purchasing power is continually dropping. Most 
small farmers cannot even afford to buy the necessary farm machinery 
and equipment. 

Farmers have difficulty in obtaining farm labor because they have 
to pay higher wages to meet the competition from industry, and this 
they cannot atford either. 
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Although there are a number of farm organizations, the impression 
one gets after personal talks with farmers is that farm people are not 
as well organized to protect their interests as are other segments of 
the population, particularly labor and industry. 

In the larger cities there is a general fallacy among consumers that 
the farmer is responsible for the present high cost of living. This is 
just not so. This fallacy should be removed for the benefit of all 
concerned and better understanding should be created between farm- 
ers and consumers. ‘The truth is that farm income has not kept pace 
with rising costs in farm production, nor has it risen in the same 
proportion as income in industry. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the study conducted by the chairman during his 
food mission abroad, the following recommendations are made: 

1. The United States should propose to NATO that the stockpiling 
of food for use in emergencies be made a major function of this or- 
ganization. All countries in the NATO group should contribute a 
share of any agricultural commodities which they produce in abun- 
dance and should also contribute proportionately toward the main- 
tenance of an effective stockpiling program. 

2. The United States should undertake a limited stockpiling pro- 
gram in Israel to serve our interests in this area, as well as to pro- 
= protection to Israel’s population in the event of a blockade. 

The House Committee on Agriculture should undertake a study 
on Leer to expand our surplus disposal program under Public Law 
480, both at home and abroad. 

4. Immediate approval of Italy’s request for a $65 million program 
under title I of Public Law 480, as a way of counteracting Communist 
propaganda in connection with the upcoming national elections in 
that country in 1958. 

5. Approval of a $100 million surplus food program for Israel 
a ing the coming 2 years to help that country stabilize its economy. 

Adopt the method used in Greece for distribution of American 
fool under title III of Public Law 480, namely, through the estab- 
lishment of committees composed of United States and local repre- 
sentatives under whose auspices the food is distributed without waste 
and duplication and with full credit given to the United States. 

On the basis of the investigation of farm problems in New York 
State by the chairman, the following additional recommendations are 
poe 

. Congress should undertake a study for a tax adjustment for 
farmers which would equalize their tax payments over a period of 3 
years. This plan would take into account reduced farm income within 
the 3-year period which was due to bad weather, insect pests, and plant 
diseases, etc., and would thus equalize profit and loss. Setting up a 
tax equalization system of this kind for the farmers of the Nation 
would serve as a great boon to agriculture. 

8. More and better public relations, including the promotion and 

,dvertising of farm products, are needed. This is especially true in the 
case of dairy products. The Department of Agriculture, in conjunc- 
tion with farm organizations and other interested groups, should call 
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a national conference in Washington to develop a public relations 
proge am to benefit farmers and consumers. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee should begin a series of 
bona ings in Washington in January, at which time a thorough investi- 
gation is to be undertaken of the milk situation in New York State 
with particular emphasis on milk dealers’ profits, and that the situa- 
tion existing in the case of other commodities be examined. 

10. Thorough research in marketing methods should be undertaken 
to determine what the American public wants in the way of food prod- 
ucts, the extent of food packaging, freezing, etc. This program of 
research should be initiated by the Federal and State Governments, 
with the cooperation of agricultural organizations, consumers groups, 
distributors and others. 

Finally, on the basis of the hearings conducted by the subcommittee 
in New York City in October, only one recommendation is being made 
at this time: 

11. Early passage of the Cooley-Anfuso bill to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing facilities for handling 
perishable agricultural commodities, the so-called marketing facilities 
bill. The purpose of this bill is to assist the larger cities in modern- 
izing their marketing facilities, set up more sanitary vays of handling 
these commodities, and help bring down the cost of food by the elimi- 
nation of waste and unnecessary « ‘osts. 


98670—57 











AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS AND FARMER-CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


PART I 


FOOD STUDY MISSION IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Consumers Study Subcommittee, which was created on March 
14, 1957, was assigned the task to study and investigate, among other 
ae ; 

. The food-cost trend and, with respect to agricultural products, 
the ‘spread between the share received by the farmer and the prices 
paid by the consumer, with the ultimate objective of reducing or 
stabilizing food prices. 

2. The part which our food and fiber programs have played in 
winning friends for the United States abroad. 

The accomplishments or deficiencies of our public, private, and 
voluntary agencies in food distribution under Public Law 480. 

The proper stockpiling of food surpluses for purposes of national 
and civilian defense. 

In line with the above tasks, I undertook this food-study mission 
to continental Europe and the Middle East by visiting six countries: 
France, Italy, Greece, Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon. “In these coun- 
tries I consulted with both our own diplomatic representatives and 
with officials of the various governments, all of whom were very 
helpful and supplied me with the requested information. 

I specifically looked into (a) the strategic stockpiling of some of 
our surplus agricultural commodities for possible use in cases of 
emergency, (b) the promotion and better sales of these surplus com- 
modities, and (c) the distribution made by American voluntary 
agencies under Public Law 480. 


STOCKPILING OF SURPLUSES 


On June 12 and 13, 1957, the Consumers Study Subcommittee 
conducted hearings in Washington on food stockpiling in the United 
States and abroad for future emergencies. In a report submitted 
shortly thereafter, our subcommittee cited the following preliminary 
conclusions : 

(1) That such plans as have been devised under the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 are by no means sufficient in the event 
of an attack to take care of our American civilian population 
within the continental limits of the United States, its Territories 
und possessions ; 

2) that there is absolutely no plan in being to sustain or pro- 
tect civilian populations of foreign countries having allied mili- 
tary operations or bases; and 
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(3) that there is too much delegation of responsibility under 
Public Law 920. 

My trip abroad has confirmed all of these conclusions. The follow- 
ing is a brief country-by-country report of my activities in connection 
with the problem of stockpiling of some of our agricultural surpluses 
abroad : 


France 

I requested our agricultural attaché in Paris to obtain for me in- 
formation as to the French program for stockpiling foodstuffs for 
emergency maintenance of the civilian population. A report on the 
subject was subsequently submitted by him and this report is cited in 
full at theend of part I. (See item No. 1.) 


Italy 


In this country I not only had extended talks with our officials, in- 
cluding United States Ambassador James D. Zellerbach, Minister 
John D. Jernegan, Counselor of the United States Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Francis Deak, and others, but also with some of the 
leading Italian officials. The latter included Prime Minister Adone 
Zoli, Secretary-General of the Democratic Christian Party Amintore 
Fanfani, and numerous others. In Italy, both the American and the 
Italian officials were in favor of some form of emergency stockpiling. 
There was unanimous agreement that Italy was strategically located 
to store such supplies for the large Mediterranean area. 


Greece 


Besides representing the Congress of the United States at the 
Salonika Fair, I had talks with Prime Minister Constantine Karaman- 
lis, Minister of Coordination Demetrios Helmis, and Minister of Com- 
merce Panayiotis Papaligouras, as well as with our own public officials 
headed by Ambassador George V. Allen. The interest here for stock- 
piling of agricultural commodities was even deeper because of Greece’s 
geographical location and the possibility of having her avenues of 
traffic blocked in the event of war. Greek officials were of the opinion 
that food stockpiling should be made a major NATO undertaking and 
that, as far as Greece was concerned, this was just as important as the 
military functions of NATO. These officials said that even though 
Greece is a very poor country, it would be willing to increase its con- 
tributions to NATO if an effective stockpiling program to protect.the. 
civilian population were made an integral part of NATO responsibili- 
ties. 


Israel 


While Israel] is not a member of NATO, I would strongly recom- 
mend that we set up a stockpiling program there. It would serve our 
interests in the area, as well as our future security. The establish- 
ment of such a program is also advisable from a humanitarian stand- 

oint to take care of Israel’s population in the event of a serious 

lockade to which Israel could be subjected. Here again I talked with 
major officials of the country, such as Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion, Foreign Minister Golda Meir, with the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, and many others, as well as with our own diplo- 
matic representatives there. 
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Lebanon and Jordan 


I toured these countries briefly to observe the conditions under 
which the people live, most especially the situation of the Arab refu- 
gees. In talking to individuals I found a tremendous hatred for 
Israel, which they regard as an illegal state and blame it for the 
creation of the Arab refugee problem. I saw the refugee camps and 
learned that the number of people in those camps increased from an 
original 600,000 when they left Israel nearly a decade ago to 920,000 
now. Nobody, outside of the relief provided by the United Nations, 
is doing anything to solve this very serious problem. The inn om 
talks I had in these countries were with United States Ambassador 
Donald R. Heath in Beirut, and his counselor, L. Randolph Higgs, 
as well as with various officials and citizens of Lebanon and Jordan. 
I do not think that our answer to the tensions existing in these coun- 
tries should be the supplying of arms. We can accomplish so much 
more by providing food, by expanding our Public Law 480 program, 
and by helping them solve the refugee problem through resettlement 
of the Arab refugees in Arab countries among their own people. 
Whether or not stockpiling would be an advantage in these countries, 
I am not prepared to state at this time. 


PROMOTING THE SALE OF SURPLUSES 


On the basis of observations during my tour abroad, I have come 
to the conclusion that not enough has been done to promote the sale 
of United States surplus agricultural commodities. We have devel- 
oped the most scientific methods of production and have shown great 
skill in salesmanship within our own borders, but we have not suc- 
ceeded in applying this skill to other countries. We should have 
many more of our people abroad constantly demonstrating and sell- 
ing American agricultural products. It is not enough to depend 
merely on occasional fairs in foreign lands. American producers and 
distributors should cooperate with the United States Government in 
undertaking an expanded program and developing a more efficient 
way for the disposal of our surpluses under title I of Public Law 
480), or under direct sales. 

In this connection, I recommend the immediate approval of the 
request of the Italian Government for a $65 million program under 
title I of Public Law 480 for the fiscal year 1958, as indicated in 
the memorandum of our Economic Counselor Francis Deak in Rome. 
(See item No. 2 at the end of pt. I.) This agreement with Italy 
should be granted in view of the unique political situation there and 
the impending national elections in 1958. 

[ would also urge immediate approval of the $100 million surplus 
food program for Israel over a 2-year period. The Israeli program 
is most essential to the economic stabilization of that country, which 


se forms the only guaranteed bastion of democracy in the Middle 
Last. 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION BY UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 





By and large, the distribution of food by American voluntary 
agencies has been helpful in strengthening countries friendly to the 
United States, and to aid them in a way that they could not. nor- 
mally aid themselves because of their lack of financial resources. 
We must not overlook the fact, however, that the expressed intention 
of Congress in passing Public Law 480 was that it be “in further- 
ance of the foreign policy of the United States * * *.” It must also 
be understood that we cannot undertake to carry on these programs 
indefinitely. 

After studying the methods of distribution under title III of Pub- 
lic Law 480 in France, Italy, and Greece, it is my belief that the 
method used in Greece is, by far, the best. In Greece, the distribu- 
tion of American food is made by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the Greek Ministers of Commerce, 
Education, and Welfare. This satisfies the country wherein our 
agricultural surpluses are being distributed; it prevents duplication 
and waste, and it promotes good will for both the United States and 
the recipient country. I urge that this method be adopted in all other 
countries which are benefiting under title III of Public Law 480. 








Exuipir A 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Orrice or AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE, 
AMERICAN Empassy, 
Paris, France, September 11, 1957. 
Congressman Vicror L. ANruso, 
Hotel Crillon, Paris, France. 

Drar ConGrREsSMAN ANruso: On July 30, you wrote to Dr. Minne- 
man, the agricultural attaché, requesting further information as to 
the French program for stockpiling foodstutis for the emergency 
maintenance of civilian populations. In Dr. Minneman’s absence on 
home leave, your letter was left for my attention. The several points 
in your letter have been explored with an appropriate office in NATO 
and, also, with a French official. 

In addition to the information already available to your commit- 
tee from the several departments of the United States Government, 
you will be interested in the fact that the question of stockpiling 
foodstuffs for civilian emergency uses is under continuing study 
by a 15-member committee under NATO. It is my understanding 
that this study embraces strong recommendations for the several 
countries to take appropriate action over and above a paper study. 

The French official whom I contacted was Mr. Faraguet, Chef du 
Service de la Défense Nationale et de la Mobilization Economique. 
In view of the highly classified nature of the subject under discussion, 
he was obliged to obtain special authorization from an upper council 
to receive me. I did obtain these impressions from my conference 
with him. 

The French agricultural commodity position is considered as sub- 
stantially one of moderate surplus production, which permits of 
the assumption that France is or would be self-sufficient. While 
it is recognized that there are localized surplus and deficit areas for 
individual commodities, the supply and distribution plan is expected 
to equalize these variations. The cost of maintaining a Government 
stockpile in addition to this overall supply is believed to be beyond 
the financial resources of the Government. 

The skeleton of a rationing and foodstuffs supply control exists, 
The organization of the national supplies control parallels the mili- 
tury subdivisions of France. On paper, at least, the integration 
and organization of an emergency food-distribution program ap- 
pears to be quite comprehensive. Except for a widespread disastrous 
attack, it is believed that emergency distribution operations woul: 
be effective within a few days. These plans envisage appropriaic 
measures, whether the population of a disaster area remains in the 
locality or Is obliged to migrate. 
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My attention was directed to the fact that the French subways are 
so near the surface that the entrances afford a high degree vulner- 
ability to bombing attack. 

These comments are not nearly as specific as we might desire, but 
it is hoped they will be of value to you. 

Henry A. Barner, 
Assistant Agricultural Attaché. 


Exnuisit B 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1957. 
Memorandum 
Subject : Public Law 480, title 1, program for Italy, fiscal 1958. 

The Government of Italy has requested a $65 million Public Law 480, 
title I, program for this fiscal year. It is prepared to assume usual 
marketing purchases in the amount of $56.5 million. Commodity 
composition of the new program would be tobacco, cotton, and edible 
oils. 

We consider the Italian proposal, on its merits, reasonable. At the 
same time, we understand that there are a great many urgent demands 
for the limited amount authorized by Congress, especially from under- 
developed countries, and that, as a result, the United States authorities 
are inclined to give low priority to an Italian program. 

In view of the unique political situation in Italy this year, namely, 
the impending national elections, plus the fact th: at Italy has recently 

taken a major step toward further liberalizing its trade with the 
dollar area (including trade in agricultural commodities—cotton), 
we feel that it is vitally important ‘that Italy should receive a sizable 
Public Law 480, title I, program this year. 
FRANCIS DEAK, 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs. 


Unrrep States or AMERICA OPERATIONS Mission TO ISRAEL, 
Tel Aviv, Israel, September 6, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANF USO, 
Care of American Embassy, 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Dear Mr, Anrvuso: As requested by you the other day in a meeting at 
the office of USOM, Tel Aviv, attached are comments with respect to 
the Public Law 480, title III, program in Israel for fiscal year 1958. 
We trust this information, although brief, will be helpful to you. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN JENSEN, 
Controller, United States Operations Mission to Israel. 


P.S.—Greetings to New York, my old home State. 


Unitep States Operations Mission To Isragt—Pusiic Law 480, 
Tirte III, Program wn IsrArt, Fiscan Year 1958 


The distribution of surplus agricultural commodities under title ITI 
of Public Law 480 in Israel is made by three voluntary agencies as 
-named below : 
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. CARE, Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere, 
Ine. 

2. Hadassah project 416, Israel. 

MALBEN (joint), institution for the care of handicapped immi- 
grants. 

Each of the United States citizen representatives of the above vol- 
untary agencies worked closely with USOM and the Social Welfare 
Department, Government of Israel, in the development of their 1958 
annual Public Law 480 programs. The Department, in cooperation 
with local welfare authorities, controls the selection of individual bene- 
ficiaries and institutions to receive surplus commodities and assist in 
the receipt, handling, and delivery of commodities from the port of 
entry to the various recipients. AT] agencies concerned fully under- 
stand their responsibilities for the rec eipt and distribution of donated 
surplus commodities free to the needy without discrimination. 

The programs for 1958 were developed by each voluntary agency in 
accordance with a new procedure devised by the ICA and USDA for 
the submission of an annual program plan (copy attached for each 
agency) together with an estimate of requirements. This work was 
coordinated and reviewed by the Social Welfare Department prior to 
submission of the plans and estimates to USOM, Tel Aviv, for review 
and approval. 

Listed below are the fiscal year 1958 estimated requirements of the 
agencies as approved | vy this mission: 


Quantity of surplus agricultural commodity 


{Pounds} 
Name of agene Rice Flour Corn- Milk Cheese Butter Beans 
meal powder 
ARE. 1, 457, 100 661, 400 | 615,600 | 1,015, 500 34, 400 ; 
Hadassah project 416 2, 016, 000 : 4 1,619, 500 | 707,800 | 1,680,000 | 548, 800 
MALBEN (American Joint 
Distribution Committee 3, 459, 400 \ 201, 400 47, 800 
Total 3,473,100 | 4,120,800 | 615,600 | 2,836,400 | 790,000 | 1,680,000 | 548, 800 


This mission feels that the voluntary agencies are adequately staffed 
and capable to receive and distribute the commodities approved as 
above for the fiscal year 1958 program. The agencies have reported 
that the kind and quantities of su pplies are adequ: ite for their require- 
ments except for butter and rice. They have expressed a preference 
for whole rice instead of Brewer's rice (cracked) which is considered 
somewhat substandard for actual requirements. Butter, which appar- 
ently is not available, is reported to be the most important commodity 
needed for the welfare program. 

Generally, it is felt that most of the items represent a small part 
of the total country’s requirements, and they cannot be made available 
from domestic production, which is far below actual requirements. 
[Import of title III, Public Law 480, commodities will not interfere 
with normal channels of trade, other import programs, and/or ongoing 
programs. They will be used primarily for institutional feeding pur- 
poses, for which funds from other sources are not available for import. 
The Government of Israel has assured that Public Law 480 commodi- 
ties shall be distributed outside the rationing system and not in substi- 
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tution of other rations. Finally, importation of commodities under 
title III, Public Law 480, constitutes an addition to the total consump- 
tion of these foodstuffs in Israel. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Untrtep States oF AMERICA OPERATIONS Mission TO ISRAEL, 
Tel Aviv, Israel, September 7, 1957 
Hon. Victor L. Anruso, 
Care of American Embassy, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

My Dear Mr. Anrvso: In response to your request for a brief state- 
ment regarding my views concerning the feasibility and desirability 
of food stockpiling in Israel, I should like to break the question into 
two parts: (a) Stockpiling under Israel ownership and (06) stock- 
piling under United States ownership. 

(a) Under Israel ownership, I believe there is a genuine Israeli need 
which would be wholly compatible with United States interest in this 
area, to suggest a substantial increase in prudent reserves of foodstuffs 
and feedstuffs under Israel Government ownership and control. While 
I would not have storage statistics readily at hand, I would anticipate 
that supplies of feed grains and bread grains, for example, might well 
be stored up to the point of 6 months’ requirements in each category 
and that such storage would represent a very substantial increase over 
present stocks. 

I judge, however, that if such a proposal were to be discussed with 
the Government of Israel they would welcome it as a net addition of 
grant aid under either the Mutual Security Act or Public Law 480. 
They would in all probability be substantially less enthusiastic if it 
were offered as a loan, even under the generous terms of Public Law 
480 (40 years at 4 percent). However, they would probably accept it 
as a loan if it did not reduce the aid that they otherwise might expect 
under either or both of these laws. The adequacy and suitability of 
storage me: e would provide a serious problem. 

(6) The idea of storage or stockpiling in Israel under United States 
decom ownership, while superficially attractive, would present 
practical obstacles which, in all probability, would defeat the idea. 

Normal storage of raw commodities, such as wheat, involves early 
deterioration. For practical purposes, 2 years is about the limit of 
effective storage; accordingly, a long-term stockpile under these condi- 
tions requires systematic and per iodic rotation by moving stocks into 
commercial and consumption channels, replacing with new stocks. 
This prospect presents potential problems in the fields of competition, 
price, displacement of normal trade relationships, etc., which host gov- 
ernments and their business community are very reluctant to face. 

The alternative of “storage to destruction” presents difficulties 
equally imposing to the United States. To take wheat again as an ex- 
ample, to store wheat to the point where it no longer has utility for 
human consumption under Israeli climatic conditions would only be a 
matter of probably 3, or at the most, 4 years. The alternative of mill- 
ing the wheat to flour, placing it in sealed containers, the construction 
of “properly engineered modern storage, etc., can achieve a storage life 
expectancy of 10 or more years. The costs, however, are prohibitive. 

These are questions which have been exhaustively explored in the 
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NATO setting, and I am sure that our State Department and Agri- 
culture Department experts in these matters in Washington can elabo- 
rate on these points. 

In summary, I judge the most genuine and fruitful prospects would 
be for long- term Public Law 480 loans together with possibly some 
grant assistance under the Mutual Security “Act (the latter to contrib- 
ute to adequate storage facilities) in order to enable Israel to increase 
its own prudent food and feed grain reserves under national owner- 
ship, such reserves to be maintained by a rotation system fully under 
the control of the Israel Government. 

I hope these observations are helpful. If you consider the matter 
worthy of further exploration on our part, we can put together for 
you certain basic statistics on annual consumption requirements, cur- 
rent reserves, imports, exports, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Haccerry, Director. 





SreAMsuHip “UNITED STATES”, 
At Sea, September 15, 1957. 
Hon. Dwieur D. EisenHOwER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington. 

Dear Mr. Prestipent: I feel it my duty to report to you as the 
Commander in Chief and as the President of the United States. 

Recently I have visited France, Italy, Greece, Israel, Jordan, and 
Lebanon on a food-study mission. 

In a separate report to the Congress, which, of course, I shall make 
available to you, 1 shall show how our relations with other countries 
can be very much improved by an expansion of our Public Law 480 
program. ‘The wise distribution of some of our surpluses, now wasting 
in warehouses at tremendous cost to the American taxpayer, plus the 
proper stockpiling of same in strategic areas, can go a long way in 
winning friends for the United States. Food, and not arms, is our 
best weapon in this direction. 

In this letter 1 should like to give to you, Mr. President, my views 
for an active program to secure peace in the Middle East. A large 
order, I know, but I want you to understand that I have arrived at 
these conclusions after long study, most recent discussions with some 
of the heads of government mentioned above, and talks with our Am- 
bassadors and average persons in the streets of Israel, Lebanon, and 
Jordan. As is my habit, I don’t just talk to officials to gain infor- 
mation. ‘The man on the street is my barometer. 


WHAT PEOPLE FEAR 


People are more moved by fears than they are by anything else. 
What are some of the major fears faced by people in the Middle East? 

No. 1: The Arabs fear territorial expansion by Israel by reason of 
her uaa growth of immigration. The Arabs say the territory of 
Israel is too small to be a haven for all the Jews who may seek refuge 
there. (Present population is approximately 2 million, with almost 
half of it arriving in Israel in the last 9 vears following its independ- 
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ence.) The land is barely sufficient to take care of the people already 
there, the Arabs contend. How, then, can they take care of more 
without further expansion into Arab territory? They blame France, 
Great Britain, and the United States for the creation of Israel 
(although Russia also voted for the U. N. resolution which brought 
the State of Israel into being), and are determined to wipe it off the 
face of the earth. In this respect, all of the Arab States are united, 
which accounts for Israeli fears resulting from recent Allied arming 
of neighboring states. 

No. 2: The refugee problem is a serious stumbling block to peace. 
To be charitable, I will say both the Arabs and the Jews are respon- 
sible for the prolonged existence of this problem. The fact remains, 
how ever, that nothing concrete has been done about it in 9 years. ‘The 

“Johnson plan” and other plans have failed, with the result that there 
are now 920,000, when there were or iginally 600,000 Arab refugees 
living under horrible conditions, mostly in Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria. The Arab States do nothing to solve this problem except to 
use it as a propaganda weapon in the United Nations against the 
Jews. Soviet Russia rises up in these countries as their only friend 
by further exploiting the situation and blaming Israel and the United 
States for its existence. 

No. 3: Another fear is that France and Great Britain, supported 
by the United States, will always seek to repress progress, freedom, 
and independence in the Middle East. On the other hand, the Arab 
States contend that the only country which can be counted upon to 
strengthen the security and growth of these countries, as well as their 
nationalistic aspirations, is Soviet Russia. 

No. 4: One other important factor to be considered is the Middle 
East reaction to the arms race and the cold war. Although there is 
little these nations can do but watch and wait, there exists a strong 
human desire to be on the side of a winner. Every mistake we make, 
every sign of weakness we show, merely serves to drive these people 
into the arms of Russia. This accounts for the respect shown to 
Russian officials and the almost disdainful manner in which Ameri- 
cans are looked upon, even by the smallest of nations. 

Of course, there are many more fears and problems involved. But 
let us see if we can go about solving those I have just mentioned. 


OUR POLICY—ACTION AND NOT REACTION 


No. 1: I advocate a complete revaluation and turnover in our pres- 
ent foreign policy. We haven’t completely lost the Middle East, but 
it will not be long before we do if we fail to change our do-nothing 
policy until a crisis occurs to a positive policy of action before the 
danger arises. 

The facts ominously point out that, while we have a handful of 
friends in the Middle East in some of the heads of government, the 
Russians’ appeal to the masses has been far more effective. To pre- 
vent the situation in the Middle East from becoming a breeding place 
for communism, and a [cause] for greater friendship to Moscow, 
should be our paramount intention. We can no longer react to situa- 
tions from a defensive standpoint, and thus permit Moscow to dictate 
developments in the Middle East. On the contrary, we must show a 
strong picture of strength and a firm perseverance in our declared 
goals, 
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No. 2: You, Mr. President, as the most powerful single individual 
in the world, can go a long way in solving this ever-increasing prob- 
lem. As the le ader of the strongest Nation in the world, your in- 
fluence—motivated — from an unselfish desire to bring about a 
solution in the Middle EKast—may be the strongest single force able 
to bring about negotiations for a settlement. J would immediately 
urge you to appoint a competent Middle East team of experts with 
the directive of studying the points of difference between the Arab 
States and Israel and making recommendations to you as to how 
they can be solved. The United Nations is impotent in this regard. 
The proof of this statement is in the very fact that 9 years have 
gone by without any semblance of a solution. On the contrary, the 
problem has worsened. 

I had, at first, thought that the United States team should call 
both the Arab States and Israel together to settle their differences, 
but this, for the time being, seems impossible. Therefore, I would urge 
that the United States team go to each country involved, to determine 
from each how far they are willing to go to attain peace in the 
Middle East. I am certain that a strong personal effort on your part 
to bring about these negotiations will make the United States team 
welcome in all these countries. 

No. 3: We must promulgate the principle that any people desiring 
to be free and independent shall be given the opportunity to become 
such without, of course, advocating anarchy or confusion. This decla- 
ration should be made without any “ifs,” “buts,” or prerequisites that 
they should join with us in the fight against communism. I am 
convinced that a free people will never accept communism. 

Because cf the ground we have already lost, we must do a great 
selling job to get this message across to peoples who already connect 
us with nations sanctioning colonialism and imperialism. This should 
not be too difficult for us to accomplish. All that we have to do is to 
return to the enunciation and practice of the basic principles and ideals 
which founded our great Nation and brought it to the position of lead- 
ership which it occupies today. Such an espousal and practice will 
cause other subjugated peoples, desiring to break their feudal chains, 
to look to us for leadership and not Russia, whom they distrust be- 
cause e her history of imperialistic conquests and oppressions. 

No. 4: We should call our allies together and convince them that we 
ame depart from the course chosen, and that that course will 
eventually inure to their benefit, as well. Our allies, who have been 
disappointed by our frequent change of position in dealing with 
them and other nations, will follow a planned foreign policy “which 
they can understand and which they know we will push with vigor. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States must shoulder the responsibility of. restoring 
amity in the Middle East. We have already placed both feet in the 
area (1) by your own doctrine, and (2) by our intervention in the 
forceful action of Israel, France, and Great Britain against Egypt. 
(An intervention, by the way, which might not have been necessary 
had we made our position and policy toward this area clear in the 
first instance. ) 
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The spotlight of world public opinion will be on us during these 
negotiations, and on the states involved, so that ridiculous claims 
will be seen for what they are. Under that spotlight, no nation can 
refuse to sit down with the United States team, nor will Russia dare 
to interfere in such peaceful gestures. 

I know that Israel will not refuse to sit down with the United 
States team, and that it will make concessions. I also know that, 
once we can get the Arab States to start negotiations and bargaining, 
they will see the advantages of peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. President, this is the greatest problem facing you as Com- 
mander in Chief and as the leader of the free world. I need not 
remind you that the stakes are high. If we lose the Middle East (by 
the process of infiltration), Western Europe also goes, because the 
energy which runs Western Europe is generated from the Middle 
East. 

The Eisenhower doctrine will be meaningless unless it is supple- 
mented by acts which show a genuine interest in the peoples involved. 
We need not fear that Syria will attack her neighboring sister states. 
This will never happen, because there is a strong bond ‘holding these 
states together. The attack, when it comes, will be against Israel. 
For this reason, pouring arms in the Middle East will only advance 
the date of a bloody struggle between the Arab States and Israel. 

Let us not forget the recent words of one of our so-called allies, 
King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, when he said: “The only way the Arab 
States must go is to draw Israel up by her roots. Why should we not 
sacrifice 10 million of our 50 million Arabs so that we may live in 
greatness and honor?” 
~ The choice of the Middle East states has been clearly defined. They 
will either follow the leadership of Soviet Russia or that of the United 
States. It is our grave business to see to it that they follow ours 

Forgive me for this lengthy letter. Please have the points raised 
studied by your experts, and m: iy God inspire you to save this most 
important area of the world before it is too late. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vicror L. Anruso. 





Newport, R. I., September 30, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. Anruso, 
Member of Congress, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: I am very appreciative of your September 
15 letter. You have well described the importance and deeply rooted 
problems of the Middle East that have long vexed the people and 
nations there, as well as other friendly countries. 

I know of hardly any other problem that has had our more constant 
and earnest attention than those of this area. Through efforts in the 
United Nations, through the Middle East doctrine and special mis- 
sions to the region, through mutual-security programs and personal 
conferences I have held with the national leaders concerned, our coun- 
try has worked unremittingly to alleviate the tensions of the area, to 
assure steady economic and political progress, and to help see that 
concepts and systems hostile to independence and freedom do not 
become rooted there. 
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You are correct in asserting that we must not be content with such 
efforts. As to whether or not your specific proposals would at this 
moment be prudent and productive, I must reserve judgment for the 
present. But I will see that your suggestions have thoughtful con- 
sideration, and I appreciate your making them available to me. 

With kind regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwienut D. EisENHOWER. 





Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1957. 
Dr. D. A. FirzGera.p, 
Deputy Director for Operations, International Cooperation 
Administration, W ashington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. FrrzGerarp: I have recently returned from a visit to the 
Middle East which included Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon. I was there 
in my capacity as a member of the House Committee on Agriculture 
and as chairman of its Subcommittee on Consumers Study, whose 
scope includes studies on stockpiling of our food surpluses in the 
United States and abroad for emergencies and the use of such sur- 
pluses in winning friends for the United States. 

One of the major laws to emanate from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in recent years, as you undoubtedly know, is Public Law 480, 
known as the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. This is the act which deals with the disposal of our surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad and helps to develop foreign markets 
for these commodities. We have agreements under this act with sev- 
eral of the countries I visited in Europe and the Middle East, and 
while there I had occasion to study how these programs operate and 
how the counterpart funds which are accumulated from the sale of 
such commodities are employed in those countries. 

Israel is a notable example of how Public Law 480 is operating for 
the benefit of both countr ies. 'To date, Israel has purchased from the 
United States nearly $52 million worth of surplus food commodities in 
the years from 1955 i 1957. Most of these purchases consisted of 
wheat and feed grains, and lesser quantities of beef, dried milk, butter, 
vegetable oils, cotton, and tobacco. 

During my visit in Israel, I learned that the counterpart funds from 
these pure hases amounted to I£93 million, of which I£66 million were 
allocated under section 104 (g) of the law as a loan to Israel for eco- 
nomic development and the remainder was put to the disposal of the 
United States Government. The funds thus made available to Israel 
have helped in the expansion of its industry, agriculture, public works 
transportation, and communication, etc. In other words, they are of 

vast importance in the development of Israel’s economy. 

o me cite just a few of the benefits derived from this program: 

The consumption of United States agricultural commodities was 
subst antially increased, particularly wheat and feed grains. 

New United States agricultural commodities were introduced to 
the Tsraeli market, such as salted butter and others. 

Minimum stocks of basic foods were set up in Israel, where the 
population is growing constantly due to large-scale immigration. 
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4. Our surplus foods have helped raise the level of consumption 
and have markedly improved the diet of the population, especially 
= protein deficiency. 

Counterpart funds derived from the sale of our agricultural 
sur rpluses are contributing toward a sound financial economy in Israel. 

I feel confident that American aid to Irsael has not been squandered 
or used for speculative purposes. It is being put to good use. It is my 
further conviction that probably no other countr y has utilized Public 
Law 480 so well within the intention and framework of the law as 
has been done in Israel. 

There is now pending before our Government a request from Israel 
to purchase about $100 million worth of agricultural surpluses during 
the 2 fiscal years 1957-58 and 1958-59. ‘These surpluses are needed for 
several reasons. They will replenish stocks of basic foods by increas- 
ing them to a level needed for emergencies. They will enable the 
country to meet the requirements of its growing population. They 
will help Israel’s Government to stabilize prices and to cope with 
inflationary pressures on its economy. All of these in addition to the 
benefits cited above. 

On September 7, during my sojourn in Israel, I sent the following 
cable to Secretary of State Dulles and to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson : 

“Being on the spot here have found complete justification for Public 
Law 480 program and Israel’s full request for surpluses. Speedy 
signing of agreement will help greatly to remove tensions following 
arms shipments elsewhere. Food can be our greatest weapon. Will 
indicate to people here we are not forsaking our friends on account 
of other developments.” 

Israel presented its program for agricultural commodities to our 
Government in April of this year, some 5 months ago. In August, 
Congress voted to extend P ublic Law 480. To date, I regret to say, 
action on Israel’s application has not been completed and the agree- 
ment has not been put into force. The longer we delay, the more we 
jeopardize the suecessful continuation of this program, 

May I, at this time and after personal observation, ‘strongly urge 
that the agreement with Israel under Public Law 480 be entered into 
as soon as possible so that both countries may continue to reap great 
benefits for their respective economies. There is no need for this ‘long 
delay, which is costly to Israel as well as to us. 

I shall appreciate your reply in the matter, particularly as to the 
prospects for an early conclusion of the agreeme nt with Israel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFuso, 
Membei of Congress, 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1957. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFuUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on 
Agriculture, House of Re pre sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: On behalf of Dr. FitzGerald, I am pleased 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 4th instant setting forth 
your findings in connection with your recent visit to Israel and urg- 
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ng that every expedition be given to the completion of action on 
[srael’s application in connection with Public Law 480 program, and 
pointing out that further delay may jeopardize the successful con- 
tinuation of this program. 

We appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in bringing your 
views to our attention and we will promptly check into the present 
status of Israel's application and write you further in this matter at 
the earliest practicable date. 

Sincerely yours, 
(FUILFORD oJ AMESON, 
De puty Director for Congr ssional Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION. 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1957. 
Hon. Vicror L. Anruso. 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on 
Agriculture, Tlouse of Re prese ntatives. Washington, BG. 

Dear Mr. Cuarman: I refer to my October 8 letter regarding your 
October 4 letter to Dr. FitzGerald with respect to the desire of Israel 
to conclude a new agreement under Public Law 480. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that the Department of State 
has now entered into active negotiations with the Israeli Embassy 
looking toward the conclusion of such an agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
(FUILFORD JJ AMESON, 
De puty Director for Congre ssional Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. October 16. 1957. 
Hon. VICTOR I. ANFUSO, 
House of R. prese ntatives. 

Dear Mr. Anrvuso: Thank you for your letter of October 4, 1957, to 
Assistant Secretary Mann in which you urge early conclusion of a 
new title I program with Israel under Public Law 480. 

Your comments are especially welcome in view of your firsthand 
know —_ of the situation resulting from your recent visit to Israel, 
and in light of the fact that we are in active consultation with the 
forest Embassy on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HocuHianp II, 
Acting Assistant Necre tary for Congressional Relations. 


98670 . h7--—4 








PART II 


INVESTIGATION OF FARM PROBLEMS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


During the period of September 20 through September 27, 1957, I 
undertook a tour of upstate New York for a study of farmer-consumer 
problems. The tour was undertaken at the suggestion of the National 
Grange which arranged several of the meetings. These meetings were 
open to the public and the press, and were conducted in an informal 
manner. I was accompanied by my administrative assistant, Mr. 
Murray Frank, who recorded the minutes of the proceedings which 
are attached here. 

We visited the following communities : Kingston, Syracuse, Newark, 
Rochester, Batavia, Buffalo, Corning, and Ithaca. No public meet- 
ings were held in Rochester and Buffalo, although I met informally 
with consumer representatives in these two cities. In Syracuse we 
concentrated primarily on the milk situation, which is a difficult prob- 
lem in that area. In the other communities, numbering generally 
between 15,000 and 30,000 population, we discussed chiefly the price- 
cost squeeze, mar keting and transportation problems, the farm labor 
situation, taxation, farmer-consumer price spread, the dairy industry, 
and so forth. 

On my trip throughout New York State I have found a great deal of 
discontent among the farmers. They feel they are being neglected. 
The farmer is today’s forgotten man, and agriculture is a sic ck economy. 
The plight of the small farmer is very serious. Yet in our national 
economy and our system of free enterprise the small farmer is just as 
essential as the big farmer. He does not want to be driven into the 
cities to work in factories or in industry. He wants to stay on his 
farm and continue with his farming. Surely, a free and democratic 
society such as ours should make it possible for him to do just that 
and to enable him to contribute toward the prosperity of our Nation 
in the way he knows best. 

To understand the problems of our farmers is an all-year-round 
job, not just a few good sounding planks in our political platforms 
around election time. Our farm economy is in a greater predicament 
today than the general public is aware. U nless we take steps soon 
to help the farmers, their situation will become more desperate and 
it will most certainly have a depressing effect upon our whole economy. 
Throughout the country we are now witnessing reduced buying by 
the public, which accounts not only for some of the huge food sur- 
pluses but also the huge inventories of manufactured goods produced 
by industry. This has contributed to the sickness of the economy we 
are experiencing. 

One of the lessons I have learned during my tour is that the farmers 
of America know how to produce in abundance, but they know little 
about selling their products. The American economy is undergoing 
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great changes, the chainstores and the supermarkets are exerting a 
terrific impact on our way of life, but the farmer has not yet adjusted 
himself to these new ways. Instead of selling in a competitive mar- 
ket, which he formerly did, the farmer now finds that the prices which 
he receives for his products are set for him by the buyers—and very 
often these prices are so low that he does not get a fair return for 
his labor and his investment, not to speak of a profit. 

Because the farmer does not get an adequate return for his products, 
his purchasing power has dropped so that most small farmers cannot 
afford to purchase the modern machines needed on the farm today. 
Because of declining farm income, he is not able to make the necessary 
improvements on farm buildings or dwellings, such as painting, re- 
pairs, and other essentials. Nor is he able to obtain farm labor 
because of the competition of industry which pays higher wages. 
One also gets the impression that, while there are a number of farm 
organizations, farmers are not sufficiently organized to protect their 
interests as is labor and industry, just as they are not well enough 
organized to sell their products in this country and abroad. 

These are some of the things I have learned during my tour on 
the basis of the views expressed by the farmers themselves, pub- 
licly at the meetings and privately on other occasions. There are 
a number of things that can and should be done to alleviate this 
situation and to help both farmers and consumers. Some of these 
suggestions are listed in my summary and recommendations. 

Following are the minutes of the six public meetings held in 
upstate New York 








MINUTES 


Meetine at Kinesron, N. Y., Governor Curnton Horer, Sarurpay, 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1957 


Mr. Vernon A. Barnhardt, deputy master of the New York State 
Grange, presided at the meeting. About 80 persons were present. 
The meeting was opened shortly past 10 a. m. 

Mr. Barnhardt explained this was an open meeting conducted un- 
der the auspices of the National Grange. He said Congressman An- 
fuso had a deep desire to do the right thing for the American farmer 
and wanted to learn more about the agriculture of the State and its 
problems, and for this reason has undertaken his tour. He cited 
his cooperation with the Grange in Washington and invited all those 
present to present their views ‘either orally or in writing. He called 
first on Robert Guzawich of the Extension Marketing Service for 
brief comments. 

Mr. Guzawich gave a brief summary of the general situation in 
Hudson Valley farming. The number of dairy farms in the coun- 
ties making up the \ ‘alley has been steadily declining in recent years, 
but at the same time the poultry industry in the area is growing. 
Dairying, however, is the major agricultural industry and many 
dairy farmers are worried about the future. 

Mr. William Palmer of the Extension Marketing Service discussed 
the fruit and vegetable situation in Hudson Valley. Farmers are 
turning more to the production of sweetcorn, which is sold all along 
the east coast down to Florida, and to a lesser extent onions, potatoes, 
and celery. The area produces about 5 to 6 million bushels of apples, 
which are known for excellent quality, but feel the competition of 
outside apples some of which are — sold fraudulently as Hudson 
Vane apples. About a million bushels of peaches are grown in 
area, and also quantities of cherries and grapes. 

Congressman Anfuso is introduced at this point by the chairman. 
Victor L. Anfuso states he is interested in farm problems as a fellow 
New Yorker and as a member of the Agriculture Committee, but is 
looking at the situation objectively since he has no farmers in his 
district. The income of farmers is fantastically low as compared 
with those in industry and it should be raised. There is no reason for 
the decline in farm income. Both the farmers and the industrial work- 
ers in the cities are important in the country’s economy, they make 
America what it is today. Farmers should not have to beg to get 
a fair return for their products. He cites fact that 1 farmer feeds 
20 persons, while in Russia half the population is engaged in agri- 
culture and they cannot feed themselves, compared with only about 
11 percent in farming in the United States. He invites the audience 
to express their views and promises to take into consideration all 
constructive suggestions and bring them before his committee. 
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William Coy, fruit farmer from Clintondale, complained of the 
water shortage in the area and suggested that a program of irriga- 
tion be undertaken. He also suggested spreading the farmer’s in- 
come tax over a period of years to equalize profit and loss, because 
the farmer is working with weather elements which are beyond his 
control. The equ: alization of taxes should be so that it would take 
into consideration the fluctuation of farm income over the good years 
and the bad years. 

John Basten, small farmer from Stone Ridge, discussed the plight 
of the poultry farmer. His financial difficulties are partly due to the 
controlled grain price and the uncontrolled egg market. They get a 
low price for eggs which does not cover feed, labor, and investment 
on the farm. There has been no increase in egg prices over the last 
15 or 20 years. The cost of equipment and production has doubled 
and tripled in price. He praised Victor L. Anfuso’s wheat bill as a 
great help to small farmers. He noted that western farmers are 
getting price support on wheat, but not the farmers in the East, yet 
stresses he does not advocate price supports. 

Bernard Nassau, Federal Extension Marketing Service, called atten- 
tion to the dependence of egg prices on speculators in the Mercantile 
Exchange. He said these speculators have no interest in the poultry- 
man and suggests that legislation be enacted to curb speculation in 
poultry because it upsets the market. 

Donald Townsend, small dairy farmer from Dutchess County, said 
labor risks only its labor but the farmer risks both his labor and his 
investment. He said there are two possible alternatives: (1) artificial 
assistance to the farmers; (2) control of speculation and the price of 
labor. He expresses thanks to Victor L. Anfuso for his assistance to 
farmers in the past. 

Angelo De Lewis of Newburgh, president, of Ulster County Farm- 
ers Union, made a strong plea for Government support of farmers. 
He said the farmer is not getting enough for his products. Specu- 
lators and buyers are making “ghost towns” out of farm communi- 
ties and he urged the Government not to forget the farmer in peace- 
time, just as it called for his support in wartime. He cited how the 
drought has ruined the grape crop in the area. Also losing out in 
the apple market, as well as on truck crops, such as tomatoes, ete. 
Some farmers may have to give up their farms and go out of business. 
They cannot sell their produce at a profit. Farmers must have help 
from the Government. 

Robert Kelder, dairy farmer associated with GLF, said it is difficult 
to maintain the pace of farm income with the pace of expenses. In 
order to obtain additional income, some farmers are now forced to do 
outside work during the year. A dairy farmer needs at least 20 cows 
to be able to maintain 1 farm family. 

George Mollenhauer, dairy farmer from Rosendale, and a Grange 
leader, wants the new milk-order regulations simplified since most 
farmers and small dealers are not equipped to cope with complicated 
paperwork. 

Warren Ranney of Ithaca, public relations official with GLF, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the honest interpretation of the situation 
as stressed at the meeting. He pointed to the outmoded laws and the 
misrepresentation of products (for example, stating where the product 
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is packed, but not where produced), saying that this is hurting farm- 
ing. He called for reexamination and revision of such laws. 

R. C. S. Suttleff of the State vocational education department said 
he was here merely listening, but had no comment. 

Grover Gurnsey, of Schoharie County and a director of the Dairy- 
men’s League, questioned whether the supply and demand factor and 
the idea of free enterprise should be applied to farmers, while other 
segments of the population, particularly labor and industry, get aid 
in one form or another. He noted also that the dairy farmers are 
not well organized or united as is labor. He called attention to the 
self-help bill which advocates that the farmers distribute their sur- 
pluses themselves. 

Blake Winters of Sullivan County said the dairymen in his county 
are in difficulty. The dairy industry is going through a reograniza- 
tion. At one time there were 60,000 small dairy farms in New York 
State, now only 45,000. 

Willam Moore, a lawyer with the Dairymen’s League, advocated 
three steps to help farmers: (1) self-half program as advocated by 
some of the farm organizations; (2) study and revision of outmoded 
laws; (3) issuance of an order or law to apply to fruits and vegetables 
similarly as the milk order (Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937). 

Ivan Warren, banker associated with the Wallkill National Bank 
at Milton, agreed that from his experience he found many farmers 
were living on the depreciation of their farm property, and deplored 
this situation. 

Norman Kellar, Kingston attorney and owner of a dairy farm at 
New Paltz, suggests an investigation of all farm organizations, listing 
specifically the Dairymen’s League. He said it should be an investi- 
gation similar to that now conducted of labor and that it would strike 
“pay dirt.” 

Congressman Anfuso thanked all for coming to the meeting and 
expressing their views, which he found very helpful. The meeting is 
adjourned about 12 noon. 











MINUTES 


MEETING aT Syracuse, N. Y., ONonpaca Horer. Monpay. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 


Mr. Louis J. Taber, former master of the New York State Grange 
and now chairman of the board of the Farmers & Traders Life Insur- 
ance Co. in Syracuse, presided at the meeting. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman shortly past 10 a.m. About 100 persons 
were present. 

Taber pointed out that the farmer has never received enough of 
the consumer’s dollar. In the past few years labor costs have gone 
up tremendously, particularly transportation, manufacturing, ete. 
Taxes have also increased. The producer needs a square deal, but 
without pinching the consumer. After some person: al references to 
his dairy experiences as a youth and today, Taber introduces Victor 
L. Anfuso as a representative of the consumers on the Agriculture 
Committee, as a good friend of farmers and of the Grange, and as a 
city man who seems to he honestly trying to understand the farmer’s 
problems and to do his duty in Congress “for all concerned. 

Anfuso tnanks Tab=r and the Grange for arranging these meetings 
in various parts of the State. Realizes there is a “hot” situation in 
Syracuse politically, but strongly emphasizes his appearance in Syra- 
cuse has no political significance. He is here as chairman of the 
Consumers Study Subcommittee to obtain information on the farmer- 
consumer spread of the cost of living, particularly the milk situation. 
If the facts will warrant it, he will recommend a formal study of the 
situation and will return with the full committee for formal hearings. 
He will not ask mayoralty candidates to testify in order to keep the 
meeting on a nonpolitical basis. Says he does not own any land or 
farm, is interested only that all concerned get a fair share in the pros- 
perity and economy of the country. He has felt for a long time that 
the farmer is not understood in the city and the consumer is not under- 
stood in the farm areas. Observes that the farmers are a very im- 
portant segment of the United States population. Although only 10 
or 11 percent engaged in farming, 1 farmer produces food for 20 
people, whereas in Russia half of the population is engaged in farm- 
ing and yet they do not produce enough to meet their food require- 
ments. The United States farmer does not receive a proper return 
for his labor, his income continuously decreases, but the consuming 
public pays a fair price. He noted that no one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the reason for the recent price increase in milk. Also discusses 
briefly Public Law 480 and the various phases of the law dealing with 
the sale of agricultural surpluses abroad. He advocates increased 
sale of powdered milk overseas and greater consumption of milk in 
the United States. In conclusion, Victor L. Anfuso states he was not 
able to come to Syracuse sooner to look into the milk situation because 
he was on a study mission abroad in connection with Public Law 480. 
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Although the Grange helped to arrange this meeting, he assumes full 
responsibility for it. 

Victor L. Anfuso then asks if there are any milk dealers in the 
room who would care to present their views at this time. No response. 
He repeated this request toward the end of the meeting, and again no 
one spoke up for the dealers. 

Allen Crego of the Syracuse Dairy Farmers Co-op said the pro- 
ducers were not receiving the full value for their milk, but he does 
not know where the recent 3-cent increase went. Order 27 is unjust 
to the farmers, but although it is unsatisfactory it is still better than 
having no regulation at all. Even if there had been a State order, 

-ather than Federal, the price would still have gone up for the con- 
sumer. He noted th: = the farmers produce — for an area which is 
over 200 miles away (New York City). The farmers also have to con- 
tribute funds to the pool which includes producers in other areas, 
notably New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania. All this, plus higher 
cost of mae himery ‘and higher taxes, have increased expenses for pro- 
ducing milk. 

Lawrence Halloran, president of the Onondaga County unit of 
Daicy Fariners of America, said there was no justification for the milk 
increase and that the dealers have had a field day in Syracuse for a 
long time. He then read a statement from Frank P. Harvey, director 
of the Dairy Farmers of America and himself a milk producer for the 
Syracuse market. 

Harvey in his statement presented tables to show that the milk _- 
ducer’s position is worse now under order 27 than it was back in 1935 
In 1939 he received 42 percent of the consumer's dollar, but in 1! Bi 
only 37 percent of the dollar while the cost of production has tripled 
since 1939. Benson (Secretary of Agric ulture) must assume major 
responsibility for the increased spread in prices because he lowered 
the support price on class IIT milk. He spoke of Benson as being ‘a 
true fanatic who never revises his dogma on the basis of facts.” As 
for the four major milk cooperatives in New York, he said they were 
“the producer’s greatest enemies,’ because they rob the produc ers of 
the right to vote on major issues sand they do nothing to increase his 
prices. Instead of trying to negotiate price increases for the produc 
ers, they cooperate with the dealers in raising consumer prices. He 
urged the following steps: Congress to adopt the Brannan plan; lib- 
eralize the granting of licenses to distribute milk; make milk a public 
utility with protection for consumer and producer; withdraw order 
27: eliminate bloc voting by cooperatives; raise support prices on 
class IIT milk to 100 percent of parity ; and “fire Benson.” 

B. J. H. Rikert, business manager of the New York State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Cooperative (known as Golden Guernsey), submitted a 
statement instead of testifying orally. In the statement he said all 
the emeote now experienced in the dairy industry were brought about 
by order 27, a Government. regulation whieh dates back to the 1930's. 
He suggests that the act itself be investigated, since it was enacted 
during ‘the depression as an emergency measure. Conditions have 
changed since then. He does not condemn the act, merely seeks to 
point up inequities within the order which have accumulated over 
the years. The order as now constituted gives no protection to the 
consumer as to the price he has to pay, and | has tended to increase 
consumer — 
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Leon Korzenewski, a dairy farmer, suggests a study of the milk 
situation in Akron, Ohio, and compare it with New York figures. In 
Akron milk is sold in gallon jugs and bulk sales. This has resulted in 
the highest per capita consumption of milk in Akron as compared 
with the rest of the Nation, and the producers in the area have a 
higher income. Suggests adopting the Akron plan and Congress 
should let the farmers set up the means for distributing milk along 
the Akron plan, which is a cash-and-carry system and no door delivery. 
Also believes Congress should establish a Federal agency to deal w ith 
consumer inter ests. 

Anthony Vercillo, an independent distributor in Syracuse, said he 
bought milk from M. O. Netherland at 1714 cents per quart and sold 
it for 23 cents; now he pays 201% cents and sells it for 27 cents. He 
now sells about 300 quarts less itk than before, actually losing about 
$90 per week since the price rise went into effect. He said some of his 
former customers now buy powdered milk because they cannot afford 
fluid milk, or from cash-and-carry stores where they get it at the 
old price. 

Mrs. Frances Gordon, president of Organized Consumers League, 
said she represented over 7,500 members of her organization. The 
3-cent increase in milk represents an increase of 17 cents in the price 
spread between what the consumer pays and what the producer receives. 
This is excessive and unnecessary. Consumers are not convinced the 
increase is justifiable. They question why, living in the heart of the 
dairy industry, they should pay more for milk than other localities in 
the State which are less favorably situated. Asks Victor L. Anfuso 
to undertake full investigation of the profit spread of the co-ops and 
others responsible for setting the high milk prices. She warned also 
against possible increases in milk prices in schools and the substitution 
of cheaper grade of milk for schoolchildren. 

Mrs. Langley, vice president of the Consumers League, presented a 
brief statement on the bread situation. She asked why some stores 
will sell their own brand of bread at 2 loaves for 31 cents, while other 
breads are sold at 24 cents per loaf. Also complains that the city is 
overrun with all kinds of trading stamps, which only add to the 
price. She is opposed to trading stamps. 

Dr. Dorris Brown, economist for the Mutual Federation of Inde- 
pendent Cooperatives, presented lengthy statement. Said he repre- 
sents 7,000-8,000 producers selling in the Syracuse area and outside 
it. Labor costs have increased from $1.35 to $1.50 per hour since 
1950. Producers in this area also supply the New York metropolitan 
area. Before August 1, 1957, they had a competitive price which was 
not regulated by the Federal or State Governments. Then came 3 
cent increase per quart for class I milk under order 27. The pro- 
ducers pay into the pool at the rate of $5.58 per hundredweight, 
sharing in the gains from this increase with all producers in the New 
York milkshed. He called it equitable sharing to carry the burden of 
the surpluses. The pool is controlled by the Market Administrator 
under Secretary Benson. The producers share in sales of class I and 
ITI milk, thus not competing with each other. Only the consumers 
of fluid milk feel the increase of 3 cents, while there has been no in- 
crease for byproducts, such as cheese, butter, ice cream, and so forth. 
He said 62.7 percent of the production of milk in 1957 (August) is 
_used for fluid milk, compared with only 55 percent. in August 1956, 
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thus showing greater consumption of fluid milk. The increase, how- 
ever, is not on a per capita basis, but overall. Also expressed the 
belief that an increasing volume of sales under Public Law 480 would 
give producers greater returns. He cited figures to show that since 
1950 the price of milk has increased by only 17 percent, while other 
products such as bread, fruits, vegetables, and so forth, went up 
higher. 

Ralph Bays, Dairy Farmers of America, questions certain state- 
ments by Dr. Brown, such as that farmers will get 41 cents more per 
hundredweight for August 1957 than in August 1956. Actually, the 
increase for the farmers is substantially less because of higher costs. 
He also denies that dealers are paying extra premium to farmers, 
which they claim. Says he does not know of any such instances. 
Has a letter showing that the payment of the premium is not even 
mentioned, and that dealers in Syracuse have discontinued payment 
of the premium. 

Mrs. Hibberd Kline introduces herself as a housewife and observes 
that the price of milk is going up another cent soon. She also says 
that the cut in milk in schools is not in the quality of milk but in the 
size of the package. (Mrs. Kline later told Victor L. Anfuso she is a 
sister of Senator W ayne Morse, of Oregon.) 

Fred Sexauer, former president of the Dairymen’s League, concurs 
in the statement of Dr. Brown. He said the gallon jug is legal in 
New York State under the new order. Also that 80 to 95 percent of the 
individual producers voted as the co-ops voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of the marketing order. The co-ops are not satisfied with the price 
they receive for ‘milk, but would like to see the consumer get milk at 
cheaper rates. Stresses the high cost of production, the cost of labor, 
and owner profits. Reviews development of order 27 over the years, 
but notes there is misunderstanding and resentment because of the 
order. There is need for better understanding of the service per- 
formed by the milk producers for the consumers. Says the factors of 
cost are well hidden and many factors need to be considered. Says 
licensing of milk dealers in New York State has been liberalized over 
the past year. Notes also that in Rochester the milk situation is 
different because it is under the State regulation, rather than a 
Federal regulation. 

Wallace Grevelding, Dairy Farmers of America, said the farmer 
now pays higher taxes for se hools, farm, and so forth. He disputes Dr. 
Brown’s figures on membership of the co-ops, saying the figures over- 
lap. He suggests more advertising of fluid milk, r: ther than pressing 
the sale of powdered milk from which the farmer benefits very little. 
Although percentagewise consumer prices have increased, the return 
to farmers has not increased at the same rate. 

Congressman Anfuso thanks all those present for coming and airing 
their views. ‘The meeting is adjourned at 12:30 p. m. 








MINUTES 






Meetine at Newark, N. Y., Newark Grance Hat, Turspay, 
SEPTE MR ER 24, 1957 






Mr. Lorenzo Palmer, State grange lecturer, opened the meeting 
about 10:15 a. m. and introduced Mr. Ernest Strobeck as chairman. 
About 20 people present. 

Mr. Strobeck, past president of the Dairymen’s League % and a dairy 
farmer at Walworth, N. Y., says he is glad that a Congressman from 
New York State has been put on the Agriculture ( ‘ommittee. He 
hopes Anfuso will make the people conscious that New York is a 
great agricultural State and does not consist merely of Wall Street. 
New York farmers are c onfronted with various problems and Anfuso 
is anxious to obtain their views, and later will express his own views. 
Strobeck invites people to speak Be. 

Frank Beneway, Ontario fruit grower, outlined four major prob- 
lems facing the farmers today: 

(1) The high cost of farm labor—Farmers cannot compete 
with business and industry unless they pay higher wages, which 
they cannot afford. 

(2) Farm mechanization and its impact on agriculture.— 
Farmers are forced to buy new machinery when they cannot get 
workers, but they do not have the funds to buy the machinery 
because of their low income. 

(3) Corporate structure of the chainstores and supermarkets.— 
Farmers used to sell to independent stores and there was compe- 
tition among buyers, but today there are fewer buyers, the chain- 
store buying methods are different and they practically set their 
own prices. 

(4) Zaxves—Taxes pose a heavy burden to farmers whose 
income is low. 

The one bright spot in the agricultural picture is the development 
of independent farmers’ organizations which are developing leaders 
in the agricultural field. No one can understand the problems of 
farmers unless he has experienced them himself. Farmers are now 
trying to organize their own sales service through GLF. As for 
surplus, he thinks if the pendulum swings too far it may yet turn 
out to be scare ity rather than surplus. 

Russell Dennis, Fairport dairyman and director of Dairymen’s | 
League, said the farmer's major problems were lack of qualified help 
and low income. They are improving their efficiency as a way of 
solving the labor inflation problem, which stems from competition 
with industry. They are paying high wages and even work half 

‘ days on Sundays, but there is not enough of a return. On a $70,000 
investment on a dairy farm the farmer is lucky to net about $5,000. 
He suggests adding to order 27 a checkoff system for greater promo- 
tion of dairy products. 
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William Moore, lawyer for Dairymen’s League, thought the milk 
advertising program under order 27 might be. expanded to include 
partic ipation b by producers and dealers. ‘Said this is a self- -help plan 
which could be beneficial in selling other farm products. The idea is to 
sell to the people the value of the products which farmers produce. 
Farmers need help in marketing research to determine what public 
wants. 

Ernest Short, Ontario County Farm Bureau, said much education 
needed in the field of farmer-consumer prices. Expresses apprecia- 
tion to Congressman Anfuso for his wheat bill. Surpluses are good 
for the country to have something to fall back on. Feel competition 
in dry beans from Idaho and C alifornia. Said Rochester regional 
market, which was set up by the State to serve farmers and retailers 
in a 9-county area, is not a going proposition. The chainstores are 
bypassing the market because they want food products prepack kaged. 

Lorenzo Palmer explains purpose and operations of Rochester mar- 
ket. The farmers are disappointed in the results and have moved out 
ofthe market. It isnot operating properly now. 

A. Marvin, Monroe County dairy farmer, says the New York State 
Grange has 1 120,000 members. He suggested the possibility of a sys- 
tem to handle surplus crops similar to that used in milk marketing 
where higher price is paid for fluid milk and lower price for milk used 
for manufactured purposes. He further suggests parity prices be 
maintained for the domestic market, while surpluses be sold at world 
market prices with farmers sharing proportionately. This could ap- 
ply to cotton, wheat, tobacco, ete. 

Robert Lamont, farm administrator for area, discussed the 
Rochester metropolitan dairy area which has 1,828 farms (dairy). 
Fifty percent of the milk is used for fluid purposes, 6 percent for 
cream, rest for manufactured products (butter, cheese, ice cream). 
Farmers get about 10 cents per quart, the dealer pays 13 cents, the 
housewife 26 cents. They work under a State order. State Agricul- 
ture Commissioner Carey determines prices paid to farmers for milk, 
the dealers set their own price. 

Palmer (speaking second time) said farm purchasing power is fall- 
ing with the result the farmers are not able to buy machinery and tools. 
This creates less work in the farm machinery industry. Bankers are 
worried because farm loans have decreased. ‘There is no longer steady 
work on the farms for migrant labor. 

Clarence Witt, area representative for the State employment service, 
said area faces a serious farm labor shortage because it is at the end of 
the line for migrant workers. There is not enough steady work for 
them and they ‘Tmust be paid higher wages and provided with better 
housing. Area farmers may have to resort to contract labor to obtain 
seasonal workers. 

Ray Nichols said some farmers are eating up their equity and in 1 
or 2 years they may face bankruptcy. He asks “W hy make payments 
to farmers for production, then spend money to get rid of surpluses?” 

Anfuso said surpluses should not constitute a serious problem but be 
regarded as a blessing. They should encourage us to expand United 
States farm markets abroad and at home. Much more can be done 
abroad than is being done now. If we can develop new markets we 
can promote the welfare and the economy of United States farmers. 
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Agriculture needs more and better public relations. There is a lot of 
misunderstanding in the cities about farmers and their way of life. 
Actually, the farmer is not responsible for the high cost of living. The 
farmer has been short-changed and is earning ‘little more than sub- 
sistence income. Yet, the farmers must try to understand the con 
sumer’s problems, for in the last analysis we are all consumers. It is 
urgent to doa selting job, especially in milk products. By supplying 
arms abroad we are not creating friends for the United States. Food 
is a better weapon. In conclusion he thanks all for coming and for 


expressing their views. It helps to understand the facts better. 
The meeting is adjourned at noon. 


MINUTES 


Meerine av Baravia, N. Y., GENESEE County ExreNsioN SERVICE 
BuiLpinc, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


Mr. Clarence E. Johncox, overseer of the New York State Grange, 
presided at the meeting. About 40 to 45 people were present. The 
meeting was opened at 10:15 a.m. The chairman explains that the 
meeting was arranged by the grange as part of a tour by Congressman 
Anfuso. He says “Victor L. Anfuso wants to do the right thing for 
farmers and consumers and is working in Congress for the best inter- 
ests of these two groups. He introduces Congressman Anfuso and 
asks him to discuss his views and feelings about these meetings. 

Anfuso thanks all those present for the nice turnout. He said that 
the problems of agriculture are not understood in the cities, but at the 
same time it is urgent that farmers should try to understand the con- 
sumers in the city. He wants to be impartial in his approach to agri- 
cultural problems; hence, he decided to get the views of farmers so he 

could better perform his duties in legislating for agriculture. In this 

age when communism is set on destroying the United States we must 
present our unity to the world. All his meetings so far have been 
successful, no polities is involved in the conduct of these meetings. 
We must all work together to obtain better legislation for the farm 
areas, and cites passage of his wheat law as an example of good co- 
operation. He said the farmers work hard and have much less return 
for their investment. Their purchasing power is steadily decreasing, 
which is affecting the sale of farm implements and even the stock 
inarket. No segment of the population can live alone. Dislocation 
on the farm will eventually hurt all. Asks all present to state their 
grievances and will give due consideration to their views. 

William Moore, lawyer with Dairymen’s League, discusses briefly 
the problem of marketing farm products. He notes that the question 
of cooperative taxation may come up in the legislature, and observes 
it 1s not right to place another tax on the cooperatives. The farmers 
are anxious to help themselves and nearly all farmers are in favor of 
cooper: atives. 

Mr. Hermer of the GLF explains how the cooperative was formed 
in 1920 for the purpose of selling feed, seed, fertilizer and small equip- 
ment. It is operating in New York, New Jersey, and northern Penn- 
sylvania and deals with about 120,000 farmers in this tristate area. 
Refers to Federal income tax on exempt cooperatives. 

Harold Sheppard, a farmer, complains that taxes do not allow 
farmers to build up reserves. ‘The dividends farmers get are too small 
to build up reserves. Feels taxes on farmers should be decreased. 

Thomas J. Dermody, farmer from Riga, Monroe County, dis- 
cussed three problems: 

(1) Production controls and allotments.—He is critical of the pres- 
ia wheat allotment which is determined by law. It deals with a two- 
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price system and has become an instrument of coercion. The Gov- 
ernment should find some other way of handling the wheat situation, 
instead of allowing the big fellows to grow all the wheat they want 
while the little fellows are not permitted to produce sufficient wheat. 
The farmers must be organized and they must control their own 
markets. 

(2) Preservation of American family farm.—Farmers have no 
purchasing power, their income is dropping, and no new farms have 
been started in this vicinity in 20 years. Consumers will definitely 
suffer if we have only corporate farming, instead of family farming 
as before. He expresses the hope for continuation of the family farm 
and a return to the family-farm idea. He warns that corporate farm- 
ing would mean higher prices because of unionization of farm labor. 
Said the present pricing system used by farmers is based on 1940 
methods, which are now out of f date. 

(3) Trusts and monopolies. -The farm organizations originally 
fought the railroads to obtain rebates on shipments made by the farm- 
ers. The picture should be revised as to trusts, combines, and cartels; 
the country needs another era of trust busting. The cartels were the 
curse of Europe, and the United States should learn that lesson. 
Competition must be restored to all trades, and the farmer must be in 
the market. If prices of farm equipment were lower, all farmers 
would buy combines, etc. As things are now, we are destroying the 
interests and the efficiency of farmers 

Warren W. Hawley, poultryman, said farmers are not as united 
as is Jabor. Farms are small independent businesses. He is now 
producing eggs below cost and selling them at a loss. At least 70 
percent of the poultrymen of western New York would rather not 
have any Federal price supports and controls. He noted that Eng- 
land is having a terrible time with its ecg production because of con- 
trols, and we may have the same here. The moment you have con- 
trols you create inequities. 

Ronald Woodruff, former official of the Production Marketing Ad 
ministration for this area, discussed wheat program and the domestic 
allotment situation. He supported it to keep prices up for farmers, 
but since the war it has outlived its usefulness. The two-price system 
would give farmers reasonable assurances of prices and income. This 
is the plan sponsored by the Grange. 

Mr. Johneox refers at this poimmt to the propos ed commodity-by 
commodity approach by Congress as advocated by the National Con- 
ference of Commodity Organizations, which is now comprised of 36 
such organizations. It aims to solve farm problems on a commodity 
basis. 

toy A. Porter, farmer from Elba (muck area), said overproduction 
is the curse of small farm operators, but you cannot solve it by legisla- 
tion. Support prices were instituted during the war to encour: age 
production, but since then all sorts of programs were set up to help 
farmers because of overproduction. The trend in farming now is to 
get larger and more efficient. With supports and allotments you will 
not help the farmers, because it only compounds the problem rather 
than solves it, Getting to the consumer, research and better market- 
ing will be of greater help. 
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Mr. Sheppard (second time) says farmers are also purchasers of 
machinery, consumers of food, clothing, and so forth. The labor, 
packaging, service, and so forth, amounts to more in the cost of articles 
than the food it contains. New areas of production in various — 
of the country are competing with existing farm production area 
(as onions from Kansas). Thinks Anfuso is the right man to hdl 
solve some of these problems because of his unbiased approach. 
American farmers want independence and fewer regulations and re- 
strictions, which will enhance his income. 

James Parks represents the Production Credit Association, which 
operates in four counties. There is no shortage of availability of 
credit in .. e area, but there is deep concern over the spread between 
cost and the price for farmers. The amount of credit needed by 
farmers is going up, while debts increase. Farmers are now borrow- 
ing SS percent more money than before on short-term loans and 67 
percent on long-term loans. Farmers are not able to build up re- 
serves because of high taxes. Because of the “tight money” policy 
of the administration, his association is now paying 414 percent in- 
stead of 3 percent 2 years ago, and is giving it to the farmers at 6 
pe es ent. 

‘arl Youngert, Genesee County Farm Bureau. Praises informality 
ws meeting and Anfuso’s attempt to reach the people and to feel the 
pulse of the farmers of western New York. Asks Victor L. Anfuso to 
consider views of Farm Bureau since both sides of the picture must be 
weighed. Price supports have done much harm and have caused over- 
production. Government control of supply and demand is heading 
for difficulty. It brings on restrictions which the farmers do not want. 
Hopes a unified plan can be presented on the commodity-by-commod- 
ity proposal in order to obtain full support. He is opposed to the 
two-price system because it will involve controls. 

Mr. Johncox closes the meeting with the following observations: 
( ‘ommodity- by-commodity idea is not a new thing; it originated with 
the Grange back in 1924, only it is now being revived. The people of 
the United States can afford to pay 90 to 100 percent of parity on 
wheat and other commodities to move them into the world markets. 
It is a moral issue, as well as an economic issue, to help starving people 
abroad. Says the United States Government should undertake two 
things: (1) Research to develop new agricultural products: (2) ex- 
pand its markets abroad and obtain new markets. The two-price sys- 
tem has lots of sense to it. In California there is a law to allocate 
funds for advertising and research in dairy products. He would like 
to see Federal legislation passed to amend the New York order to 
deduct. certain amounts of money for advertising and promotion of 
dairy products. 

The meeting adjourned shortly past noon. 
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MINUTES 


MeretinG at Cornina, N. Y., Baron Sreusen Horen, THurspay, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1957 


Mr. Robert Drake, of Woodhull, N. Y., dairy farmer, was chair- 
man of the meeting. About 25 people were in attendance. The meet- 
ing started at 11 a. m. due to delay in making the trip from Buffalo 
to Corning. 

Drake opens the meeting. E xplains the meeting is held under the 
auspices of the National Grange. The area around Corning is pri- 
marily dairy country, but also raises some vegetables. The “farmers 
of the area are chiefly interested in increasing their income, which is 
low. He introduces Congressman Anfuso, 

Anfuso states that he is very much in sympathy with the farmers 
and their problems and hopes something can be done to help the farm- 
ers. He then explains the nonpartisan purpose of his subcommittee 
and the approach taken so far in obtaining unanimous views and 
decisions. It is imperative that we must pursue the American ap- 
proach for the benefit of all concerned. He feels the farmer should 
get a better break because he is being short changed. The farmer 
is getting less and less for his investment, while those investing in 
other industry and other enterprises are getting more. He is inter ested 
in hearing the views of the people present and their problems. 

Leonard Hollenbeck, d: airy farmer from Jasper, N. Y., said 100 
dairymen went out of business in Steuben County in the past year. 
He cannot show a profit from the income he now has from the sale 
of milk. He has 23 cows, 150 acres of land, he is 65 years old, does 
all the work himself, but sees no chance of retiring. He has not made 
any profit in 10 years, he is just able to make ends meet but cannot 
afford to buy new equipment because of the high costs. He is getting 
10 cents out of the 28 cents a quart of milk paid by the consumer. 

Harold Cook, secretary for the Milk Producers Cooperative. The 
co-op has about 800 members. Some of their milk being sold to Grand- 
view Dairy in Brooklyn. 

State Senator Harry Morton, Republican, is a _lawyer-farmer. 
Says he is here to listen and is willing to help out with State legislation 
where necessary. 

Bill Moore, lawyer with Dairymen’s League, says the meetings being 
held by Anfuso are very informative and he appreciates his interest in 
farm problems. The marketing area which is covered by order 27 
originally governed farmers who sold milk to New York City, Long 
Island, and Westchester, but has rec ently been expanded to inc ‘lude 
35 counties in New York State and 12 counties in New Jersey. This 
area (meaning Steuben County) is just outside the marketing area. 

Howard McLennis says that about 95 percent of the population 
of New York State is now under either Federal or State milk regu- 
lations. 
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Lisle Hopkins, a milk producer and dealer from Bath, N. Y., and 
president of the Steuben County Farm Bureau, is opposed to ex- 
tending the marketing order to Steuben County, because he would 
lose money. He has about 60 milk cows and about 300 customers. He 
is working on a very close margin of a little over 1 percent. His 
investment is over $100,000 in farm and plant. He sells milk at 22 
cents, and cash-and-carry at 18 cents. If placed under order, he would 
have to raise the price of milk for consumers to compensate for added 
costs. 

Leon Lewis, dairy farmer and associated with Keuka Milk Co- 
operative. This co-op has about 260 members. They are under order 
27, and sell their milk to New York City. Farmers get $4.65 per 
hundredweight blend. Class III milk used for the production of 
ice cream, butter, cheese, etc., and sells for $3 to $3.15 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Mr. Cook (second time), says some of the members of their co-op are 
almost near Rochester and would like to sell to that market because 
it is nearer than New York. They are under the marketing order 
since 1938. 

At this point there is a general discussion on increasing the sale 
of milk, the use of half-gallon jugs, advertising, ete. Mr. Moore 
says the Dairymen’s League may undertake an advertising and pro- 
motion campaign next year. State Senator Morton says the New 
York State Legislature passed a law permitting the sale of milk in 
gallon or half-gallon jugs, and observes that most refrigerators could 
hold a half-gallon jug. There is divergence of opinion as to whether 
there is any savings for the consumer in purchasing gallon or half- 
gallon jugs of milk, whether it is of benefit to farmers. Distributors 
are opposed because they cannot handle jugs. Only savings would 
be in the cash-and-carry trade. 

Dick Morrison, raises produce and turkeys, but formerly a dairy 
farmer. He is a Democrat. Severely criticizes the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and its farm policy. He says farm problems have been 
made into a political issue. Also criticizes the Dairymen’ s League, 
saying it used to be a farmers’ organization but it no longer is such. 

Edward Miller, Jr., in dairy business since 1950 and a Democrat. 
Says he first received 10 cents for milk, then decreased to 8 cents. 
Farmers find it more difficult to pay off debts or make payments on 
investments. He sells his milk to a competitor of Dairymen’s League 
because the league generally controls the price of milk in New York 
State. He objects to order 27 because it is monopolistic. Dairymen’s 
League controls 60 percent of dairy farmers, who do not have chances 
or opportunities. Farmers feel neglected and ignored. His biggest 
problem as a dairy farmer is to buy his goods in a protected market 
while he must sell his milk in an unprotected market. He hesitates 
to expand his business because he is not certain he could even pay the 
interest on the money he would have to borrow. 

tobert W. Easley, labor representative of Tri-State Master Dairy 
Farmers Guild. Says farmers’ economy is very important, especially 
in the manufacturing of farm machinery and for labor. He feels there 
is a definite monopoly in the dairy industry. Accuses the Dairymen’s 
League as working not alone for farmers but for the dealers, or ac tually 
working for and against both sides. His organization represents some 
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3,500 to 4,000 farmers. They want the farmers to have the right to 
bargain for prices the same way as labor does. 

Mr. Moore (second time), lawyer for Dairymen’s League, admits 
the league has New York State license as dealers, but claims they 
are not actually dealers, because it is made up of farmers and is a 
farm co-op. 

William Deery, president of Tri-State Dairy Guild, suggests that 
the profits of milk dealers be watched for each quarter. He says 
these profits are rising because it is the dealers who obtain the bulk 
of the milk-price rises. 

Anfuso concludes meeting with an announcement that his subeom- 
mittee will hold hearings in January, at which time it will look into 
the milk situation. 

The meeting is adjourned at 1 p. m. 





MINUTES 


Merrine at Irnaca, N. Y., Fromay, Sepremper 27, 1957, Boarp 
Room, Marin Grance League Fepreration BurLprine 


Mr. Paul Taber, an official of GLF (Grange, Dairymen’s League, 

“arm Bureau) presided at the meeting. About 50 peer were pres- 
ent. The meeting is opened just a few minutes past 10 a. 

Taber welcomes all present. States Congressman Antuts under- 
took tour under the auspices of the Grange and is now completing his 
tour in Ithaca. Several people were : asked to prepare comments deal- 
ing with the agricultural situation, but the program is flexible. Asks 
all persons in the room to identify themselves, then introduces Victor 
L. Anfuso for his comments and observations. 

Anfuso said he is not new to Ithaca, was here 2 yearsago. Although 
named to House Agriculture Committee, he is not a farmer but he is 
making the tour of the State to learn farm problems, just as he did 
when he served on the Post Office Committee and toured State to learn 
postal problems. His primary interest is to represent the consuming 
public, which also includes farmers as consumers. Stresses need for 
better city-farm relations, saying it is important for the security of 
the country to obtain a proper understanding which makes for unity 
of the people. City people say the farmers are complaining too much, 
but that actually they are not so bad off. This is not a true picture. 
He explains the s “ope of the Consumers Study Subcommittee and its 
unanimous decisions in the past. Says he has no special interests to 
serve, with him the country comes first. As a result of the tour 
through the State and the meetings with various groups, he has come 
to the conclusion that the farmers are being short-changed and that 
they are not responsible for the high cost of living. The farmer has 
not progressed as have other segments of the population as far as 
income is concerned. His costs have gone up, and so has the cost of 
his labor, transportation, equipment, and so forth, but his return has 
not risen commensurately. This is unfair not only to the farmers but 
to the whole economy, for if anything happens to the farmers it will 
also be felt in the cities. The farm economy today is sick, and unless 
we remove the cause of this sickness we will all be in trouble. No seg- 
ment of the population can live alone, the farmers may be the first to 
feel it when a depression comes along, and we may be on the way to a 
serious situation in the future. Notes that 3,000 farms (dairy) have 
gone out of business in New York State in the past year. Small farms 
in the East are just as essential as big farms in the Midwest and South. 
The New York farmer is independent and is not looking for handouts, 
he wants to be on his farm and he should be helped to remain there. 
Anfuso raises several questions, such as: What are the causes for 
today’s farm predicaments? Are the farmers sufficiently organized to 
ask for a fair return? Is there a lack of promotional activities for 
agricultural products? Farmers are great producers, but are they 
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selling properly? Is there enough agricultural research? Who should 
do the research—the Government, the farm organizations, Cornell and 
other schools, or maybe all together? He would like to have the 
answers to these questions to help solve farm problems. He will pre- 
sent a report to his subcommittee at a later date, then plans to hold 
hearings in Washington next January. Meanwhile, the subcommittee 
will hold hearings in New York City, October 8 and 9, to look into 
marketing problems. Concludes by reassuring that he has an open 
mind on farm problems, wants to be well- informed, and asks the people 
to speak their minds freely. 

James Hall, associate editor of the American Agriculturist, surveys 
the agriculture of New York State. According to 1950 census, New 
York had 125,000 farmers that year, but only 105, 000 farmers in 1954. 
About 80 percent of the 105,000 farms average less than 100 acres per 
farm. About a million acres of farmland has been lost in last 5 years 
because of highway construction, airports, industrial sites, residential 
developments, schools, etc. Yet, we produce more of everything, 
more milk, livestock, etc. Livestock is the main agricultural enter- 
prise which accounts for 72 percent of total farm income in New York 
State in 1956. New York now growing more grain than before and 
has diverse farming. Serves an area of 45 million nonfarmers in 
the marketing area known as the golden horseshoe (New England 
and Middle Atlantic States). New York is second to Wisconsin in 
dairy products, also produces many fruits and vegetables, poultry, 
and other farm crops. New York farm crops sell for about $900 
million a year. Average farm income should be higher, but here are 
the figures: average gross income of farmers is $8,768, which is almost 
$2,000 more than ‘United States aver age; but net cash income in 1956 
was $2,432, which is same as United States average net income. Com- 
paring 1950 and 1957, New York farmers have about $2,100 more 
gross income in 1957 than in 1950, but the net cash income is only 
$152 more. Prime reasons for the cost-price squeeze ara ed by 
farmers are the high cost of labor, cost of all items bought by farmers 
and taxes. Farmers are producing more per man-hour, more per 
acre, more per cow or hen, but net income is same as 7 years ago. But 
today’s dollar will not buy the same as 7 years ago. Feels inefficient 
farmers should leave farming and go into industry so other farmers 
can make a living, while considers Government aid to inefficient as 
being blind to basic economics. 

Anfuso questions Hall on various farm problems and possible solu- 
tions. Hall thinks that supply and demand will eventually deter- 
mine the outcome. He stresses that the farmers do not want subsidies, 
but they do not like to see some farmers being supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

R. M. Fellows, sheep and livestock farmer from Trumansburg, 
N. Y., also a cash-crop grower raising wheat and corn. Has a family 
farm of 250 acres, of which 200 is cropland. His father and his son 
help out. Has 20 milk cows, markets about 75 lambs each year, gave 
up poultry business because it is not profitable. Also has a farm 
management and consultant business in Ithaca. Uses some seasonal 
help, but not regular labor because does not bring sufficient return. 
Says farmer cannot afford to pay $1 per hour for ‘labor. Congratu- 
lates Victor L. Anfuso for his wheat bill which is a definite help 
to small farmers. Says the soil bank as instituted by the Department 
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of Agriculture is working a hardship on farmers. He wants more 
acreage allotment for wheat saying he must produce as cheaply as 
possible to meet high costs. Notes the terrific spread in farmer-con- 
sumer prices, but insists farmers must get their needs out of the dollar. 
Says the New York and Federal milk order is socialistic because it 
does away witha competitive price market. Inefficient farmers should 
go out of business, since there is nothing wrong with farmers going 
out of business if they are poor producers. Also advocates elimina- 
tion of duplication and waste in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service, ete. 

Anfuso asks him about the proposal to equalize tax payments by 
farmers over a period of several years. Fellows agrees that such leg- 
islation would be desirable. 

Fred Lawrence, dairy farmer from Binghamton, N. Y., says he has 
300 acres, 100 cows, works with his brother, and has hired help; also 
grows sw eet cor n, sells about 1,200 quarts of milk at retail daily. Yet 
advises his two sons to st: iy away from farming because of the hard 
life. He is located near Binghamton, an industrial center, and feels 
the competition and squeeze from industry for labor. He is opposed 
to price supports for farmers. Supports also increase prices for con- 
sumers. Government regulations are not the answer and is against 
all socialistic programs. Instead of subsidies, he would rather like 
to see more research, education, market expansion. He thinks the milk 
order should include provisions to allocate funds for promotion and 
advertising, but generally is opposed to the order. He adds he is the 
president of the farm bureau in his county. 

Fred Sexauer, administrative assistant to the president of the Dairy- 
men’s League in Syracuse, said the league has always been interested 
in advertising and promotion and still favors it if it is done on an 
equitable basis with ev eryone carrying his share. The league’s board 
of directors recommended discontinuing the 1-cent payment on a hun- 
dredweight because not all farmers are paying it. Some co-ops make 
no deduction for this purpose and less dina 50 percent of the farmers 
signed up for the deduction. Deductions will continue until next May 
because they have a contract with Milk for Health. He thinks the 
milk order should be amended to include all farmers and to contain 
a provision for deductions. 

Anfuso asks whether it is advisable the United States Government 
should contribute toward advertising and promotion, but Sexauer 
prefers a provision in the milk order rather than a Federal law. 

Dr. M. C. Bond, director of extension of the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture, discusses the role of the land-grant colleges in 
agriculture e. He stressed the research efforts of the ‘colleges i in help- 
ing to improve farm efficiency, also their teaching and extension work. 
He emphasized the following: 

(1) Research for effective farm production: Mechanization and the 
use of labor contributed to the surpluses. Unless agriculture continues 
to be efficient, we’ll be moving in the direction of er reating a peasantry. 
Marketing is now done by agencies and private individuals, not by the 
farmers. Research is needed in this field to find desirable practices. 
The problem is to get such practices adopted by the public. 

(2) Training in land-grant colleges helps in research and service to 
farmers for eflicient production and the marketing of products. 
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(3) Extension work helps with production efficiency (fertilization, 
suitable seed, proper practices to improve yield), efficiency in market 
utilization, use and conservation of natural resources, management 
aspects of farming, and operation of the home, including the handling 
of machines, labor, and credit. Also discusses home demonstration 
work, youth development (4-H clubs), leadership development, com- 
munity improvement, and public affairs. 

Anfuso relates at this point how he tried to encourage 4-H Clubs 
abroad as a means to discourage the youth from joining Communist 
ranks. Asks Bond whether any research has been done on creating 
better marketing facilities in New York City. Bond says there are 
some studies on marketing facilities, but it involves much expendi- 
ture. Must See ‘k efficiency in marketing in the big cities. The people 
of New York are not showing any interest in setting up markets if 
they are to be located on the Jersey shore. Yet they cannot have it in 
the city because of the congestion. He mentions “fan” idea in mar- 
keting (fanning out around city). 

Anfuso thanks all for coming to the meeting. He notes there will be 
a luncheon session at which others will speak. Expresses the hope that 
his trip will bring good results. Notes that the meeting was arranged 
by the National Grange and thanks Mr. Taber for the fine arrange- 
ments in Ithaca. 

The meeting is adjourned shortly past noon. Most of those present 
proceed to the Ithaca Hotel for luncheon and continuation of the 
session. 

The meeting is reopened around 1 p. m., following the luncheon, by 
Mr. Taber 

Carl McKinney, dairy farmer of Freeville, N. Y. Has a medium- 
size farm, 177 acres, 40 milking cows, works with son-in-law and occa- 
sional help. Has an investment of about $35,000, but net return is only 
about $2,000 for him and a similar amount for son-in-law. The an- 
nual income does not vary much, and while it increased over the past 
few years, so did the costs of production. He questions whether legis- 
lation can remedy the situation. Says there is no independence for 
farmers today, because he is tied up with co-ops and subject to Govern- 
ment controls and regulations. Hence, a free economy is impossible. 

Dr. V. B. Hart, professor of farm management at New York State 
College of Agriculture, presented a paper and statistical tables on 
capital requirements of New York farm businesses (see at end of pt. 
II). Of 106,000 farms in the State, 77,000 classified as commercial 
farms and the rest part time or residential. Family farm is not disap 
pearing, it is getting larger and more efficient. About three-fourths of 
the work on the farm is done by farmers and their families, only one- 
fourth by hired help. He foresees further increases in the size of 

farms and in farm production. Over 95 percent of farms are owned 
and operated by families in New York State, only 5 percent is tenant 
farming. Between 1900 and 1954 following changes have taken 
place: The number of farms in New York decreased by more than 
half, from 227,000 to 106,000; farm acreage has decreased by one- 
third, from 22.6 to 15.1: acres per farm increased from 100 to 143 
(43 percent increase) ; agricultural production increased by 35 per- 
cent, the production index going up from 98 to 132. The average 
investment per farm in 1907 was $6,365, including land, buildings, 
livestock, and equipment. The average investment on a dairy farm in 
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1957 is $40,598. Raises question how to help young man with limited 
capital to get started in farming, and suggests (1) practical experience 
by working on a good farm; (2) join in a partnership with an older 
farmer who is ready to retire. 

Anfuso asks him for opinion of the tax equalization proposal as a 
means for removing risk for the farmer. Dr. Hart thinks it is an 
excellent idea, because “you can spread losses, but not gains.’ 

Raymond V. Hemming, general manager of the Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative in Ithaca, maintains that food alone is not 
to blame for the higher cost of living. He cites higher labor costs, 
automobiles, television, liquor, ete. It should be explained to the 
public that food is not responsible. He also discussed high meat 
costs and the increases by meatpackers, saying their volume tripled 
in the last 5 years but their unit cost of producti ion doubled instead of 
dropping. This offsets the theory that increased volume of business 
reduces the cost of production. As a result the processors will now 
bear down on the prices they pay to farmers for the raw materials, 
and if this trend continues long enough it will put many livestock 
farmers out of business. He pointed to the decreasing value of the 
hide in livestock business because of the use of plastics and the 20 
percent Federal tax on leather goods. He suggested that the tax be 
removed. 

K.S. Carpenter, secretary of the New York State Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, submitted a written statement on farmers cooperatives 
in New York State, without reading it (see at end of pt. I1). In it 
he states that most of the cooperatives in New York are incorporated 
as business corporations, even though they have a different purpose. 

‘hey seek to make the farm businesses of their members more profita- 
ble, rather than to make money for stockholders. In 1954-55 there 
were 396 farm cooperatives in the State, divided into 3 types based 
on the functions performed: marketing, purchasing, and service co- 
operatives. About 225 marketing cooperatives handled all types of 
farm products for sale. Some 300 cooperatives handle cooperative 
purchasing. Overlapping of figures is due to fact that some co- 
operatives perform 2 or all 3 functions. The current trend is toward 
federating small local] cooperatives into larger units and more central- 
ized organizations. Cooperatives can make an important contribu- 
tion to New York State agriculture, if properly organized and fi- 
nanced and efficiently directed. 

The luncheon meeting was adjourned around 2 p. m. 








BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM TO REPRESENTATIVE 
VICTOR ANFUSO ON DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCER 
PRICING IN THE NEW YORK MILKSHED AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO CONSUMER PRICES 


In 1938, in response to a petition by producers through their coopera- 
tive organizations, the United States Department of Agriculture 
began a series of hearings to consider the establishment of a Federal 
milk marketing order for New York metropolitan market. At that 
time the market was in complete disorder. Prices to farmers were at 
low ebb. With the exception of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association’s method of pooling and classified pricing, there was little 
rel: ationship between the value of milk and the price paid for it. 

In 1938, New York Order No. 27 was inagurated and, except for a 
brief per iod when it was suspended during ‘litigation, it has been in 
operation ever since. Prices to farmers rose sharply after the order 
became effective. 

Industry leaders, even before the formal hearings in 1938 were an- 
nounced, had proposed that the northern New Jersey segment of the 
metropolitan area be included as part of the regulated market. Be- 
cause of militant opposition to this proposal, the matter was not 
pressed. 

Order No. 27 has served farmers by providing stability in the pricing 
structure of the market. It has served consumers equally well by pre- 
venting the collapse and disintegration of the milk supply for the 
metropolitan market. The order was developed in large measure by 
the farmers themselves through their own organization, the Dairy- 
men’s League, and it embodies principles of marketing pioneered by 
these dairymen in their own collective marketing operations. 

During the forties it became evident to many experienced observers 
that there were growing inequities to New York order producers 
arising out of the ability of dealers to take milk from the New York 
pool for use in nonfeder: ally regulated markets during short supply 
periods without acquiring any responsibility for handling the sur- 
plus associated with that milk during other periods of the year. Order 
27 producers carried the burden alone. 

The war, with its enormous demand on milk supplies, largely ob- 
scured this problem and it wasn’t until around 1950 that the problem of 
the New York pool carrying surplus for other markets became critical 
again. At the same time, the producers in northern New Jersey, 

caught in a price squeeze between their own high, State-fixed prices 

and cheaper-priced unregulated out-of-State milk began to demand 

that something be done to help them. They were losing their local 

mi ee because dealers were buying the cheaper out-of-State milk 
nd pocketing a major portion of the extra profits. 

” Efforts were made in 1952 to get a comprehensive milk-marketing 
order which would include northern New Jersey along with New 
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York City in the regulated market. This would have provided uni- 
form pricing to all producers, equal to all handlers and a mutual shar- 
ing of the surplus among all producers. New Jersey groups wanted 
no part of Federal regul: ation, so the United States Department of 
Agriculture permitted the matter to die after many sessions of a 
hearing had been held. By 1955 the situation had grown so bad that 
New Jersey producers themselves asked for Federal regulation—but 
in the form of an exclusive order which would have tailored the market 
to their own specifications and excluded thousands o fqualified out-of- 
State producers who had been supplying milk-deficient New Jersey 
for many years. This proposal became the subject for a hearing and 
failed dismally to win a sympathetic ear either of the Government or 
the majority of farmers. 

Compromise meetings betwen New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania leaders were held at the suggestion of League President 
Stanley H. Benham. They were chairmaned by Dr. Everett Case, 
president of Colgate University and a longtime friend of the dairy 
industry. Subsequently, basic agreement was reached on a proposal 
for a single New York-New Jersey and upstate New York marketing 
order. The hearing notice was expanded to include this proposal, 
with the eventual result that such an order was issued by the depart- 
ment and became effective on August 1 of this year. 

What does this enlarged and amended order accomplish? First, it 
corrects a basic shortcoming of the previous order by compelling 
dealers in northern New Jersey and upstate New York markets to 
pay the full fluid (class 1-A) price for all milk sold for fluid pur- 
poses; in other words, for milk sold in containers or bottles to con- 
sumers. Previous to the new order, handlers in these areas were able 
to buy unregulated milk at approximately the New York order blend 
price or New York order 1-C milk at a price considerably less than 
the full 1-A price. They were able to sell it cheaper to consumers 
because they bought it from farmers at a price below its real value. 
Meanwhile, order 27 producers carried the surplus supply associated 
with this milk during those months, for example, when local non- 
regulated supplies were sufficient to satisfy the consumer demand. 

Under such an arrangement, order 27 producers were actually sub- 
sidizing the retail price for milk paid by northern Sane Jersey and 
upstate New York consumers as compared to the price paid by New 
York City consumers where dealers had to account for their fluid 
supplies at the full 1-A price. 

When the new order took effect, this situation ended. All handlers 
had to account to the equalization pool at the full 1-A price for milk 
sold as fluid. In some instances this brought about a retail increase 
of from 1 to 3 cents per quart, depending upon what the price was 
before August 1. 

Obviously, under a marketwide pooling arrangement, all of this in- 
crease per quart is not paid out directly to producers supplying the 
immediate part of the market in which it occurs. It is included in 
the equalization poo! and has its effect in improving the basic blend 
price for all producers under the order. 





STATEMENT OF FRANK P. HARVEY, OF NEW YORK 


Marietta, N. Y., September 22, 1957. 
Hon. Vicror Anruso, : 
Chairman, Consumer's Study Subcommittee. 


Dear Sir: My name is Frank P. Harvey. I am a milk producer 
for the Syracuse market. My milk is shipped to the Golden Guern- 
sey plant in Syracuse. I am a member of the Syracuse Milk Prod- 
ducers Cooperative, Inc., and hold the office of Publicity Director of 
said cooperative. I am also a director of the Onondaga County unit 
of the Dairy Farmers of America and I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing on behalf of the membership of both organizations. 

The neers ing table presents a picture of the Syracuse milk market 
since 1939; prices per quart paid by the consumer, prices received 
by the saa er, the producer’s share of the consumer’s dollar and the 
cost of producing milk as determined by Cornell University studies. 


Syracuse | Producer’s | Producer’s | Producer’s 


Year retail price per price per | shareof | Cost of 
price per | hundred- quart consumer’s| product ! 
quart weight dollar 
Percent 
August 1939. ‘ $0. 10 $1. 96 $0. 041 42.0 128 
1942... 12 2. 68 057 49.0 171 
1948 2.20% 5.13 ae 53.0 308 
1962. ..- 23 4.64 10 43.5 35 
1953 _ . sa 23 4.22 . 091 40.0 3 339 
1954. . S a. 1 4. 00 . O86 37.0 337 
1955. 23 3. 96 . OR5 36.9 339 
1956... 23 4.08 086 37.0 345 
August 1956 23 4. 26 . 091 40.0 346 
August 1957_. 27 4. 68 .10 37.0 363 
These are index numbers of costs of dairy farming published monthly by Cornell University, using 
1909-14 base=100 


? During 1948 the consumer paid 20 cents per quart part of the year and 21 cents per quart part of the year. 

3 The actual cost of production during 1953 did not decline, but in 1953 Cornell revised the weights of the 
factors in its formula from which it determines cost of production so as to make Benson and his team from 
Cornell look good. All cost figures since 1953 are based on the revised weights. 


The above table indicates that the milk producer’s economic posi- 
tion is worse today under the new amended order 27 than it ay 7 
in the depression year of 1939. In August 1939 he received 42 per- 
cent of the consumer’s dollar. In August 1957 he received only 37 
percent of the consumer’s dollar. Since 1939 his cost of production 
has tripled, but his price has been multiplied by only 2.38 percent. 

There have been times, i. e. 1942 and 1948 when the producer re- 
ceived about 50 percent of the consumer’s dollar without causing the 
milk dealer any undue hardships. No Syracuse milk dealers went 
into bankruptcy during those years. They should always be able to 
pay the piwduder half the retail price. 

The table also indicates a steady decline in the farm price for milk 
from 1952 through 1955, but none of the decline was passed along to 
the consumer. The Syracuse consumer price remained at 23 cents 
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per quart from 1952 until December 1, 1956. On that date, because 
of a slight rise in producer prices s after April 1956, the Syracuse milk 
dealers raised their retail price in Syracuse to 24 cents per quart. 

Syracuse milk dealers attempt to justify their 3-cent-per-quart in- 
crease in price to 27 cents per quart on August 1, 1957, by compar- 
ing their costs in August 1957 with their costs in August 1956. Toa 
superficial observer it would appear that their costs had increased : 
cents per quart because in August 1956 they paid $4.26 per hundred- 
weight or about 9 cents per quart and in August 1957 they paid $5.58 
per hundredweight into the pool or 12 cents per quart. 

However, the “dealers neglect to mention that they increased retail 
prices 1 cent per quart last December and that their August 1957 re- 
tail prices were 4 cents above August 1956 prices. Last December 
they justified their price increase on the fact that they paid $4.83 per 
hundredweight in November. To justify the August price they 
should compare the August price of $5.58 per hundredweight with 
the December price of $4.83, a difference of 75 cents per hundred- 
weight. With such a comparison their increased costs are less than 2 
cents per quart. 

Dealers always select figures to suit themselves. Why not compare 
1957 prices with 1948 prices? In August 1948 Syracuse dealers paid 
$5.20 per hundredweight and the consumer paid 21 cents per quart. 
In August 1957 they only paid 37 cents more than in 1948, but they 
charged consumers 6 cents more per quart. 


WY 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE INCREASED SPREAD? 


I. The Department of Agriculture 

Secretary Benson must assume major responsibility because he has 
lowered the support price on class III milk time after time on the 
mistaken assumption that lower prices would increase consumption 
and decrease production. The lower milk prices were not passed 
along to consumers in Syracuse. The retail price remained rigid at 

23 cents per quart. Lower prices to the farmer increased production 
1952-56, contrary to Benson’s assumption. 

Benson has all the zeal of the true fanatic. The true fanatic never 
revises dogma on the basis of facts. If facts don’t fit the dogma, so 
much the worse for the facts. The fanatic ignores the facts and 
redoubles his efforts. Now it is reported that Benson intends to 
lower class III prices again next April. 

If Benson is allowed to reduce class III prices against next April, 
the reduction will again decrease the producer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

The net effect of the new order as submitted by Secretary Benson 
will merely decrease the producer’s share of the consumer’s dollar. 
In August 1956, under the old order, the Syracuse producer received 
40 percent of the consumer’s dollar. In August 1957, under the new 
order, he received only 37 percent. As time goes by and Benson’s new 
price formula goes into effect, the discrepancy will become greater. 


Il. The cooperatives 
In many ways we believe the four major cooperatives in the New 
York milkshed are the producer’s greatest enemies; politically, they 
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rob the producers of the right to vote on major issues; economically, 
they milk the producer every day and do nothing to increase producer 
prices. 

The amended order as submitted by Benson was defeated by the 
producers who could vote individually. All cooperative members, 
however, were bloc voted in favor of the order regardless of the wishes 
of the members. 

The cooperatives do the dirty work for the dealers. The coopera 
tives took the lead in strikébreaking efforts in both strikes this year. 

The membership of the Syracuse cooperative voted to strike on 
August 14, but most of the. officers refused to carry out the in- 
structions of the membership, attempted to reverse the decision, and 
played a leading role as strikebreakers. 

Last winter the Dairymen’s League and the Guernsey Co-operative 
were the chief stumbling blocks in attempts by producers to nego- 
tiate price increases with the Syracuse milk dealers; however, both 


the league and Guernsey always cooperate with the dealers to raise 
consumer prices. 


III. Syracuse dealers 

Syracuse dealers have a major responsibility for the big gap be- 
tween consumer and producer prices. Whenever farmers receive 
lower prices they don’t pass the decreased prices along to the con- 
sumer. However, if the producer receives a slightly higher price 
the dealer raised the price to consumers. 

There is no price competition among Syracuse dealers. They have 
uniform prices, administered prices, not market prices competitively 
determined. They are in obvious collusion and violation of the anti- 


trust laws, but it may be difficult to prove a case against them. They 
have clever lawyers. 


IV. New York State 

New York State has a share in the responsibility for the consumer- 
producer-price spread because the State fosters a legal monopoly 
among dealers. It is practically impossible for anyone to get a license 


as a milk distributor. If licenses were granted more liberally there 
would be price competition. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 


(a) Congress to adopt the Brannan plan. 

(6) Liberalize granting of licenses to distribute milk. For instance, 
in Ohio, especially Akron, milk is now distributed in gallon containers 
at 64 cents per gallon. Producers receive $5.52 per hundredweight. 
In Akron, producers receive 11.9 cents per quart. The dealer distrib- 
utes milk for 16 cents per quart. The producer receives 74 percent of 
the consumer’s dollar. The same could be done in Syracuse if it were 
possible to secure a license from the State. 

(c) An extreme solution would be to make milk a public utility with 
protection for both consumer and producer and regulation of the dis- 
tributor by a public commission. 
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POSSIBLE PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 


(a) Withdraw the new order 27. 
(6) Eliminate bloc voting by the cooperatives. 
(c) Congress to raise support prices on class IIT milk to 100 percent 
of parity. 
(d) Fire Benson. 
Hastily written and respectfully submitted. 
Frank P. Harvey. 


STATEMENT BY B. J. H. RIKERT, BUSINESS MANAGER, 
NEW YORK STATE GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ CO-OPERA- 
TIVE, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


This statement is my own personal views and not necessarily those 
of the New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Co-operative, Inc., as the 
board of directors of the cooperative have not had the opportunity 
to read the statement. 

I was born on a dairy farm in Dutchess County, N. Y., February 
10, 1893. As a boy I peddled milk for my father, dipping same 
out of cans into the housewife’s own containers, at 4 cents per quart. 
I have been business manager for the Guernsey association since 
August 1924. All my life has been spent in the dairy industry in New 
York State. I testified in the promulgation hearing for order 27 
and have been present at the majority of the amendment hearings 
since, and I gave testimony at a number of them. 

As a friend of the farmer and the consumer, you feel you can serve 
both by studying the price the consumer has to pay for milk and the 
percentage of that price which the producer receives. It was for 
these two purposes that you held your hearing, for which I sincerely 
commend you. 

The persons who spoke at the Syracuse hearing commented on a 
number of different phases of the dairy industry, all of which I have 
been associated with and have had considerable experience with. 
They are all effects brought about by a Government regulation (order 
27) operating under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1933, last amended in 1937. 

I therefore most respectfully suggest that you first investigate the 
cause—the act itself. Its enactment was during a time of depression 
and was considered by many as an emergency measure. Its con- 
stitutionality was decided by a majority of 1 when the conditions of 
the times were almost identical with those at the time of its enact- 
ment. 1937 was 20 years ago. Times and conditions have changed. 
I most humbly and respectfully suggest that you start your investi- 
gation with the cause for the complaints now being voiced by pro- 
ducers and consumers rather than with the complaints themselves. 

I shall now comment upon some of the subjects mentioned by the 
different persons who spoke at your hearing in Syracuse on Septem- 
ber 23, 1957. 

1. The increase of 3 cents per quart for milk in Syracuse on August 
1, 1957. 

Comment: The Syracuse dealer paid for his fluid milk $4.09 per 
hundredweight for July. The expansion of order 27 to include Syra- 
cuse caused the dealers to pay $5.58 per hundredweight for August. 
This is an increase of $1.49 per hundredweight. There are 46.5 
quarts in 100 pounds of milk; therefore this is an increase of $0.032 
per quart. The dealers in Syracuse by, union labor contract, are 
required to pay their drivers among other things 10 percent on sales. 
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Therefore, 10 percent of the $0.03 increase is $0.003 which, added to 
the increased product cost of $0.032, makes the direct increase cost 
$0,035 per quart. 

The Syracuse farmer received only a few cents of this $1.49 in- 
crease paid ‘by the Syracuse housewife. 

Comment: There are something less than 1,000 dairy farmers de- 
livering to the Syracuse market. "The increase of $1.395 per hundred- 
weight | (3 cents per quart) paid by the Syracuse housewife because of 
the provisions of the order, was not paid to the producers who actually 
furnished the milk for the Syracuse housewife. It was divided among 
all producers under the regulation of order 27—nearly all producers 
in New York except those under the Buffalo and Rochester State 
orders—producers in other States such as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and some in the New England States—constituting a grand total of 
53,378 producers. Thus by the provisions of order oT permitted by 
the act, the increased money paid by Syracuse housewives did not go 
to the 1,000 Syracuse producers but to the 53,378 producers. Thus the 

, veuse housewife’s dollar goes largely into the channels of trade and 

on.merce of other communities and States. Under a State order, all 
the increase would have gone to the Syracuse producers and the money 
would have come back to benefit the trade and commerce of the Syra- 
cuse housewife’s own community. 

The farmers delivering milk to the Syracuse market receive less 
for their milk under order 27 than the New Jersey producers receive 
under the same order 27 

Comment: I attach a clipping from the Watertown News which 
comments on this point. 

Mr. Crego, president of the Syracuse Dairy Farmers’ Cooperative. 
Ine. commented on this point at your hearing. Mr. Crego’s farm is 
within 10 miles from the city of Syracuse where he delivers his milk. 
Order 27 provides for a deduction of $0.042 per hundredweight from 
Mr. Crego’s milk because Syracuse is located 231 to 240 miles from 
metropolitan New York, where Mr. Crego’s milk does not go, and 
adds $0.28 to the New Jersey producer who is within 10 miles of the 
market to which he does deliver his milk. 

The order provides that the dealer in Syracuse pay Mr. Crego an 
additional $0.05 per hundred weight because he delivers his milk 
direct to the dealer’s bottling plant ‘but provides that the New Jersey 
producer who is within 10 miles of his dealer's bottling plant, as is 
Mr. Crego, shall be paid by his dealer an additional $0.25 per hundred- 
weight. 

The order further provides that all producers in the State of New 
Jersey shall be considered within 50 miles of the metropolitan New 
York market and because of this 50-mile nearness to where their milk 
is sold they have added to their price an additional $0.40. While Mr. 
Crego is within 10 miles of where he delivers his milk but 231 miles 
from the metropolitan New York market where he does not deliver his 
milk, he has nothing added to his price. Furthermore, this particular 
$0.40 additional received by the New Jersey and certain other pro- 
ducers within 120 miles of metropolit: in New York-New Jersey is not 
paid by the dealers who receive this milk but is taken out of the pro- 
ducer pool funds. For the month of August, this lowered the pro- 
ducer-blend price a little over $0.50 per hundredweight. 
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Mr. Crego, within a0 miles of Syracuse, received the following: 
$4.68, the uniform price at 200-mile zone, minus $0.042 freight differ- 
ential plus $0.05 direct- deliver v ditferential making a total “of $4.688. 

The New Jersey producer, within 10 miles of ‘Tnetropolitan New 
York-New Jersey, received the following : $4.68, the uniform price at 
200-mile zone plus $0.28 freight differential plus $0.25 direct delivery 
differential plus $0.40 nearby differential, making a total of $5.61. 

Note that the New Jersey producer received $0.922 more than Mr. 
Crego ($5.61 —$4.688= $0.5 22), and $0.03 more than the class 1—A price 
at the 200-mile zone ($5.61 —$5.58= $0.03). 

The effect of competition on the consumer price of milk. 

Comment: The element of competition and free trade have been 
the foundation upon which America’s economic strength has been 
built. The order, under the provisions of the act has a tendency to 
stagnate competition between strong majority groups and to liquidate 
minorities. 

The order provides for minimum prices which dealers have to pay 
for milk. If there be a fixed cost of handling, then the tendency is a 
fixed price to the consumer. 

— companies like the Dairymen’s League, Borden’s, Sheffield, 
ete., can absorb processing and distributing costs in one locality and 
distr vain this loss over their many operations throughout the coun- 
try and lower the consumer price for the purpose of bankrupting the 
small independent dealer of a market because the Government order 
forces the small dealer to pay a fixed amount for his milk and he 
does not have multiple operations to absorb this loss. 

Uniform prices paid by dealers and received by producers make it 
possible for dealers to manipulate high margins of spread at the 
expense of the consumer. 

Uniform returns to producers reduce the competition for handlers 
to bid for the producers’ milk. 

Uniform returns to producers destroy any incentive on the part of the 
producer to sell his milk in a higher-priced use classification because 
the producer will receive the same amount for his milk regardless of 
the use made of his milk by the dealer. 

The distribution of the fluid sales and the surplus among all 
producers. 

Comment: This is the principal argument upon which justice and 
equity are claimed for the order—share and share alike. Dr. Dorris 
Brown, economist for Mutual Federation of Independent Cooperatives, 
stressed this point at your hearing. 

The purpose is good, except for its tendency to destroy competition, 
but under the order the principle is not practiced in the distribution 
of the pool funds to the producers. 

Comments on 3 above are a strong example of inequity for this 
claim of share and share alike. 

Sharing of the sales by all producers, if it were equitably true, is a 
fair and reasonable consideration as sales are mostly created by the 
dealers; recently, however, the dairy councils and the ADA programs 
have assisted. 

Sharing of the surplus by all producers is most inequitable as pro- 
ducers do not contribute to the surplus in the same degree. The 
consumer purchases a fairly uniform volume of milk, month in and 
month out. The producer who produces a uniform volume to closely 
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meet the consumer demand for fluid milk should not be penalized in 
his returns for the surplus produced by another. 

6. The value and service of cooperatives to producers generally. 

Comments: The original purpose of cooperatives, prior to Govern- 
ment orders, is assumed to have been to obtain an increased return to 
a Their efforts created a competitive situation which caused 

uyers to pay equally as much as the cooperatives, and so the coopera- 
tive increased returns to members and nonmembers alike. 

The Government, by its regulation fixing prices the dealer must 
pay, completely usurps this service of the cooperative. 

The order provides for deductions from the pool funds for coopera- 
tive payments for marketwide services (sec. 927.81). In August this 
amounted to $150,059.70 or approximately $0.02 per hundredweight. 

Originally a cooperative, regardless of its size, received cooperative 
payments. Now they must have a membership of at least 4,000 mem- 
bers, or several small cooperatives must federate together making a 
membership of the 4,000 minimum before they can receive the coopera- 
tive payments. 

The operating cooperative can increase the returns to its members 
through profits from its operations, both fluid and manufacturing. 
The amount of this service to members is measured to a large degree 
by operation profits—the spread between the order fixed prices and 
the resale prices, and by plant handling charges. To obtain this oper- 
ating profit, there is the temptation at least for the operating coopera- 
tive to protect the operating profit spread. 

The provisions of the order would seem to favor the large cooperative 
and discourage the small cooperative. 

The bloc vote, whatever may be its advantages, nevertheless makes 
it much easier for the large cooperative to force its wishes upon the 
minority under the provisions of the act which requires the two-thirds 
favorable vote. This procedure permits the order to be a tool for large 
cooperatives to use to enforce inequities upon minorities. 

Order hearings have become more battles for position of advantage 
to the various cooperatives within the order, rather than for economic 
equitable provisions of service to producers and consumers. 

7. The variation of the quality of the milk sold to the consumer. 

Comment: The importance of milk to the health of our people— 
especially children—is a positive fact, undisputed. 

The food value of any volume of milk depends upon the amount of 
solids-not-fat and fat which is in the milk. These food elements are 
soluble in the water which constitutes approximately 85 percent of 
the milk volume. 

The money from the pool should be distributed to producers on the 
basis of what food value is in their milk. Each producer should be 
paid the same price for all the fat his milk contains and the same price 
for all the solids-not-fat his milk contains, regardless of the test of his 
milk. 

The order provides a base price for a base test and then adds a butter- 
fat differential. If any one of these three factors is moved up or 
down it will change the equitable position as to producers with dif- 
ferent tests of milk. This method of distribution tends to place a 
premium on volume (water) and not on food value. There is a defi- 
nite relationship between the amount of solids-not-fat and fat which 
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is in the milk. The more fat in milk, the more solids-not-fat in milk 
and thus more food value. 

The present method of distributing money out of the pool to pro- 
ducers has definitely created a trend of reducting the amount of food 
in a specific volume of milk and does not pay the producer for the 
milk on the basis of the food value which is contained in the milk. 

Attached is a folder on the question, “Is/milk priced right?” which 
bears on this point but, from the equity point of view, perhaps bears 
equally as much on 38, above. 

Summation: This statement is not a condemnation of the act. It 
is meant to point up the original inequities within the order and their 
perpetuation, along with the new inequities which have been inflicted 
upon minorities over the span of 20 years. 

This statement is not a charge of wrongdoing against cooperatives. 
They have acted within the provisions of the act but, as is perfectly 
natural, they have supported those things which would seem to be for 
the best interests of their members. ‘With the act providing the au- 
thority to majorities through the bloc-voting system, they can gradu- 
ally have the order amended as it best serves their interests. I hasten 
to say that I believe they are sincere in believing that what they think 
is best for them is best for everyone. 

The order gives no protection to the consumer as to the price she 
shall pay. The opposite is true. Orders have increased the price the 
consumer has to pay. 








A. JAMES HALL, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, ITHACA, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 26, 1957 


A Quick Loox at New York AGRICULTURE 


Right after I started to prepare a brief outline of New York’s agri- 
culture, 1 was tempted to give up because to be brief and tell every- 
thing about our farming meant that. I’d be able to diseuss people 
and families. 

A brief summary means the use of “averages” and statistics. This 
bothers me, because each farm is a very distinct business of its own, 
and each farmer a very real, thinking, ‘planning, hard-working indi- 
vidual with his own definition of farming in the Empire State. 

For that reason, as I use numbers and averages, please remember 
that they represent wonderful people, most of them doing the kind of 
work they love, close to their families, to their communities, to God, 
and nature. 

Farmers are people. Sometimes we get so involved in so-called 
problems we forget that. 

In our State, in the 1950 census, we had 125,000 farmers. Five years 
later we had only 105,000. Of these, according to the best figures I 
can find, all but 3,794 who are listed as tenants or managers, are capi- 
tal, management, and labor rolled into one. 

As in the rest of the Nation, our farms have grown in size. How- 
ever, the 5-year increase was only 14 acres per farm with the average 
now 142 acres. All the farms we lost were less than 100 acres, but 
about 80 percent of the remaining 105,000 farms are still less than 100 
acres. 

Much of our farmland—1 million acres in 5 years—has given way 
to highways, airports, industrial sites, residential deve elopments, 
schools, shopping plazas, and all the things needed to serve our ex- 

panding population. 

However, despite our fewer farms and fewer acres and even though 
$6 million less was spent for hired farm labor than 5 years earlier, we 
are producing more. As an example, a billion pounds more milk a 
year. 

Livestock is, of course, our main enterprise. Livestock and their 
products accounted for 72 percent of our total cash receipts in 1956. 
In fact, of our total income, cattle and dairy products alone repre- 
sented about 56 percent. 

We are in the dairy business largely because of our soils, climate, 
and topography. We are a grass country, and though growing more 
grain all the time, probably we will always have to import most of our 
grain. 

We are, however, a very diverse farming area. There are several 
reasons, including climatic conditions ranging from balmy Long Is- 
land to our rigorous north country, hundreds of miles away. We also 
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diversify to meet the needs of some 45 million nonfarmers in our mar- 
keting area—an area that Jim McConnell dubbed years ago, “the 

Iden horseshoe.” 

While other farm products are only a fraction of our dairy business, 
are important. 

For instance, we consider cabbage, ducks, onions, and red kidney 
beans lesser crops in New York, but we lead the Nation in producing 
them. We are second in the Nation in the production of such other 
things as sour cherries, apples, grapes, cauliflower, maple sirup, and 
now also second in greenhouse and nursery products. 

We grow little more than 1 percent of our Nation’s wheat, but 
we average more per acre than any other State. 

In our principal farm enterprise—dairy products—we have to ad- 
mit that we are second to Wisconsin in the value of dairy products 
sold. Of the 100 leading dairy counties in the United States, 24— 
nearly a quarter—are right here in New York. 

Altogether our dairying, our important and growing poultry busi- 
néss, our fruit, vegetables, nurseries, and all the lesser farm crops sell 
for about $900 million a year. These many, small, independent busi- 
nesses add up to big business. 

Now, with less hired help and much more production on fewer 
farms, the average income should be higher. 

It is—that is, the gross income is. 

In New York, our farms averaged $8,768 gross income last year— 
almost $2,000 more than the United States average. 

However, our net cash income per farm in 1956 was only $2,482— 
exactly the average for the whole country. 

In other words, in New York, we sell $2,000 more than the average 
farm in the country, but net exactly the same as the others. 

I'd like to point out, too, as one of the problems of farming in 
this Golden Horseshoe, the squeeze that our income reflects. 

New York farms are grossing $2,100 more than they did 7 years 
ago, but net cash income is only $152 more. 

This is true despite all the production cost-cutting we've learned 
and put to practice in 7 years. It is true despite millions of dollars 
more efficient equipment and machinery on our farms than a few 
years ago. 

To me it is the final proof of the cost-price squeeze farmers have 
been going through—not from low farm prices as much as from the 
tremendous increase in costs of every item they buy. Our farmers— 
most of them anyway—feel that the cost of labor in what they buy 
and the taxes they pay are two prime reasons for the squeeze. 

In other words, we do business on the doorstep of the world’s big- 
gest market place—but we pay for the privilege. 

Our problem—and I am not presenting an answer—just the prob- 
lem—is this: 

We are producing more per man-hour, more per acre, more per cow, 
and more per hen, but making net, for our efforts, almost exactly the 
same as we were 7 years ago. You know what today’s dollar will buy 
compared to 7 years ago. What can or what should be done about 
it, I don’t know. The man with the courage to say, “Let the ineffi- 
cient be forced off the land and into industry so that efficient farm- 
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ers can make a living commensurate with the rest of our economy,” 
is practically ostracized. The one who says government should guar- 
antee all who choose to remain farmers—regardless of their efli- 
clency—an income high enough to stimulate overproduction is, to my 
mind, blind to basic economics. 

The man who could guarantee a certain price that would keep the 
inefficient on the job and at the same time keep the efficient from 
overproducing, has not, I am sure, yet been born. But this continued 
squeeze is our problem. I hope some of you find the answer. 





FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE IN NEW YORK STATE 


By way of preface to these brief remarks, it might be well to define 
just what is meant by a “farmer cooperative.” These words mean 
many things to many people. In this statement a farmer cooperative 
will be defined as “a Sameae organization owned and controlled by 
its farmer-users for their benefits as users.” 

Most of the cooperatives in New York State are incorporated as busi- 
ness corporations. However, when compared with general business 
corporations, there is a distinct reorientation of purpose. 

Farmer cooperatives are generally formed to make their farmer- 
users’ businesses more profitable, rather than to make money for stock- 
holders as investors. Control is usually on a democratic basis (nor- 
mally one man—one vote) instead of on the basis of investment. Earn- 
ings, after the payment of all operating expenses as well as a nominal 
rate of return on investment and the establishment of legal and neces- 
sary reserves, are usually refunded to users on the basis of patronage. 


NUMBER IN THE STATE 


The latest data from the Farmer Cooperative Service of the USDA 
indicate that for the 1954-55 marketing season there were 396 farmer 
cooperatives operating in New York State. However, the number 
reported may vary widely, depending upon the method of counting 
used. If all of the local facilities of such large cooperatives as the 
Cooperative GLF Exchange, Inc., Dairymen’s League, and New York 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative were included in the count, the num- 
ber would more nearly approximate 1,000 to 1,100 organizations. As 
shown by this map of New York State, essentially all of the agricul- 
tural area of the State is served by farmer cooperatives. 


TYPES OF FARMER COOPERATIVES IN NEW YORK 


Farmer cooperatives may be grouped into several different classi- 
fications on such bases as membership, function, financial structure, or 
commodities handled. A widely used classification, the one used in 
this statement, separates farmer cooperatives into three types on the 
basis of functions performed, as follows: Marketing, purchasing, and 
service organizations. 

In 1955 about 225 marketing cooperatives were operating in New 
York State. They handled nearly all types of commodities produced 
by New York farmers for sale, some of the more important being dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, livestock, poultry and eggs, forest 
products, and grain. 

New York farmers purchase a substantial proportion of their pro- 
duction supplies cooperatively through over 300 organizations. In 
terms of dollar volume the most important farm supplies purchased 
through cooperatives are feed, petroleum products, fertilizer, seed, 
and sprays and dusts. 
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Over the years, farmers in the State have tended to provide them- 
selves with essential services through their cooperative organizations. 
Cooperatives are especially important in furnishing to New York 
farmers such services as artificial insemination, dairy herd improve- 
ment, seed improvement, farm fire insurance, and farm credit. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


For the 1954-55 marketing season, the net volume of business of 
farmer cooperatives in New York was over $485 million. This 
amounted to about $4,600 per farm in the State as compared with 
approximately $2,000 per farm for the country asa whole. New York 
ranked seventh among all the States in terms of the volume of business 
of farmer cooperatives. It leads all States in the net value of farm 
supplies purchased cooperatively. Of interest, also, is that there were 
over 160,000 members of farmer cooperatives in the State, with many 
farmers belonging to more than one cooperative. 


IMPORTANCE TO AGRICULTURE 


It is apparent from the above data that farmer cooperatives are 
very important in the agricultural economy of New York State. As 
further evidence of this, it is estimated that cooperatives have some- 
thing to do with about 70 percent of the milk delivered to plants in 
the State. Also, the net business of marketing cooperaives in the 
State in 1955 was about 40 percent of the cash receipts from farm 
marketings for the same year. About 30 percent of the cow popula- 
tion in the State was bred artificially last year through the services 
of artificial breeding cooperatives, and over one-half of the farm fire 
insurance in force was handled by mutual fire-insurance companies. 

I think it is significant that the country’s largest farmer purchasing 
cooperative, milk marketing cooperative, and artificial breeding coop- 
erative are headquartered in New York State. In fact, two of them 
have their headquarters here in Ithaca. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


I feel a look into the future might be appropriate at this point. It 
seems to me that the decades ahead will find fewer and larger coopera- 
tives in the State. There appears to be a trend toward the federation 
of small local cooperatives into large units and an increase in size of 
centralized organizations. 

Farmer cooperatives are not the salvation of mankind, nor will they 
solve all of agriculture’s problems. However, properly organized and 
financed, with efficient direction and management, they can make a 
real contribution to the agriculture of New York in the years ahead. 

Kenpauui S. CARPENTER, 
Associate Professor of Business Management, Department of 
Agricultural Economics. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF NEW YORK FARM 
BUSINESSES ' 


NUMBER OF FARMS IN NEW YORK 


The 1954 census of agriculture showed 106,000 farms in New 
York State. Of this number, 77,000 were classified as commercial 
farms and the rest as part time or residential. 

There are now only one-third as many commercial farms and only 
two-thirds as much land in farms in the State as in 1900. But, con- 
trary to the belief of many, the American family farm is not disappear- 
ing. It is just getting larger and more efficient. In 1910, for the 
United States as a whole, one-fourth of both the farmworkers and of 
the hours of farm labor performed were represented by hired labor 
and three-fourths by farmers and members of the family. Today 
these ratios are just the same. 

High cost of labor calls for a large investment in laborsaving 
machinery and equipment and a high output per man. This, in turn, 
calls for more and better acres and larger and more productive herds 
and flocks to make efficient use of labor and of investments in machin- 
ery and equipment. Weare probably going to see still further increase 
in the size of farm businesses and in the output per man on our farms. 


TENANCY 


New York has no large or permanent group of tenant farmers and, 
therefor, no important tenant problem. Over 95 percent of the farms 
in this State are owned by the farm families that live on and operate 
them. Also, most of New York’s small number of tenant farms are 


such by chance, being owned for only short periods of time by heirs of 
former owners. 


TABLE 1.—Changes in capital invested per farm (averages for town of Dryden, 
Tompkins County, 1907, and for 342 dairy farms in 10 counties, 1957) 


1907 1957 
Amount Percent of Amount Percent of 
total total 

Land and buildings $4, 624 73 $18, 906 | 47 
Machinery and equipment 436 7 8, 438 | 21 
Livestock 1, 096 | 17 9, 858 | 2B 
Feed and supplies 209 | 3 3, 396 | 4 
Total 6, 365 100 40, 598 100 

— - — —_— ! _ _ —_ ——— $$ 

Source: Cornell Agricultural Economics Bulletins 759 and 1068. 


1 Prepared by V. B. Hart, department of agricultural economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., September 1957. 
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TABLE 2.—Labor income per farm for 2 groups of farms included in table I 


| 1907 1956 

SE a nc aap ime ip oclancaa 
Capital_._- - a ad | $6, 365 | $39, 708 
RTE PEN s ldo aps eb a. i a oh A 1, 495 17, 654 
Farm expenses 657 | 12, 397 
Farm income 838 | 5, 257 
Interest on capital at 5 percent ; re nel 318 | 1, 985 
) fcr — waa 

Labor income - - -- ; | 520 | 3, 272 
Years for receipts to equal capital ‘ iézay = | 4.3 | 2.2 
Years for expenses to equal capital 9.7 = 3.2 





Source: Cornell Agricultural Economics Bulletins 759 and 1068. 


TABLE 3.—Number of farms, acreages, and index of production, New York State, 
1900-1954 


Year Number | Acresin | Acreshar-| Acres per | Index of 
farms | farms vested farm {production ! 


Millions Millions 


1900__. 227, 000 22. 6 9.0 | 100 Gs 
1910___ _ s 216, 000 22.0 8.4 | 102 97 
= ; 193, 000 20. 6 8.1 107 108 
1930__ - : 160, 000 18.0 7.0 | 112 103 
1940. __- 153, 000 17.2 6.6 | 112 lil 
ee s 5 125, 000 16. 0 5.8 128 128 
1954__. Sa fed 7 106, 000 15.1 5.5 143 2132 
1 1926-30= 100. 


2 Estimated, 





Note.—From 1900 to 1954, the number of farms in New York decreased more than one-half, the land in 
farms decreased by one-third, while the acres per farm increased by 43 percent, and total agricultural pro- 
duction increased by 35 percent. Fewer, but larger, farms are producing more, 

Source: United States censuses of agriculture and USDA crop reports. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 


As shown in table 1, the average investment per farm in the town 
of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y., in 1907 was $6,365, of which land 
and buildings represented 73 percent and livestock and machinery 
and equipment 24 percent. In 1957, the average investment of the 
342 dairy farms shown in the table was $40,598, of which real estate 
represented 47 percent and livestock and machinery and equipment 
45 percent. 

The average man equivalent per farm for the 342 farms in 1957 was 
1.8, and it was approximately the same for the farms in the town of 
Dryden for 1907. But in 1907 there were only 6 cows per man and 
190 work units accomplished per man and in 1! 957 there were 19 cows 
and 320 work units per man. (A work unit is the average amount of 
productive work accomplished by 1 man in a 10-hour day under New 
York farm conditions. ) 

Fifty years ago, when farms were much smaller and there were 
over twice as many of them in the State as there are today, a young man 
with a cheap team of horses, $500 in cash, and a good wife and a cook- 
stove could get started as a tenant farmer on a small farm. Then, if 
the young couple could. accumulate $2,000 of cash or equity in live- 
stock or machinery, they would have the equivalent of a one-third 
equity in the average farm business in the town of Dryden. But, to- 
day, $2,000 is only about 10 percent of the investment in livestock and 
machine ry and equipment on the average 2-man New York farm. 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS VERSUS 1957 


In the early days, when a farm family produced most of what it ate 
and wore, and ate and wore most of what it produced, little money 
changed hands. Also the total annual cash farm expenses represented 
only a small part of the total farm capital. <A look at table 2 shows 
us that for the Dryden farms, whose figures are given in table 1, the 
total annual cash farm operating expenses were $657 or only about 
10 percent of the capital. So in 1907, a farmer could have continued 
to operate for a long period of time even though farm reeeipts did not 
equal farm expenses. In 1907 it would have taken about 10 years for 
expenses and about 4 years for receipts to equal the farm capital. In 
1957 it takes only about 2 years for receipts and 3 for expenses to 
equal the farm capital. 


FARMING A FAST GAME TODAY 


In 1907 a dollar went through the hands of the average farmer of 
the town of Dryden, coming in or going out, once in every 4 hours. 
In 1957 a dollar goes through the beats of the average New York 
commercial farmer every 18 minutes. 

The high receipts associated with modern farming make it possible 
for a farmer to pay for a farm more quickly than in the days of his 
grandfather—if the organization and management of his business 
are good and if prices and weather are favorable. But the high cap- 
ital investment and high operating expenses and the short time re- 
quired for operating expenses to equal capital associated with modern 
farming make it possible for a farmer to lose his farm in a short time 
because of poor organization and management, or low prices, or bad 
weather. 


SAME RESULTS OF CHANGES IN CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Gives added relative advantage to well managed farm businesses 
having good size, good land, good labor efficiency and high rates of 
crop and animal ‘productions—and added handicap to those that do 
Bos 





Adds to problems of those trying to get started in farming. 

_ Increases demand for both short and long term farm credit. 

4 Increases number of wild suggestions for ‘ ‘doing something 
about it.” 


SOME OF THE WILD SUGGESTIONS 


1. “New York has over 5 million acres of abandoned farmland. 
Why not help people to get started farming it?” 

Answer: This land never was worth much for farming and chang- 
ing economic and social conditions have made it worth still less— 
“The »y would be licked before they got started.” 

2. “Shouldn’t we do something about our tenant problem?” 

Answer. No problem in New Y ork, 

3. “Shouldn’t we do something to, stop all of those young people 
leaving the farm?” 

Answer. We do not need all of them to operate our farms. 
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“Shouldn’t the Government or private lending agencies do more 
to help those young people who want to farm, but have no money to 
acquire ownership of a farm business ?” 

Answer. Weather, insect pests and plant diseases, and prices will 
always make farming a gamble. How sound is it to bet the major 
part of $40,000 capital against these hazards—plus the chances of 
a person with no business experience being able to make a success 
of a business i» which operating expenses will equal capital in 3 
years ? 

Financing all the persons who want to start farming but have little 
or no capital is about as sound as financing all of the professional 
education of everyone who wants to be an M. D. or electing everyone 
who wants to be a Congressman or Senator. 

5. Why are commercial banks and Government supervised credit 
agencies (Federal land banks and production credit associations) 
tur ning down a large number of applications for sound loans? 

Answer. They are not. But a lot of farm businesses too small or 
not producing enough to provide a living for a farm family over a 
period of years got by during and following World War IT because 
of the favorable relationships between costs and prices of farm prod- 
ucts that then prevailed. Some of these farm businesses have been 
washed out but some are still hanging on the ropes and do not qualify 
for credit on a business basis. 

Many of the reports of a bank or PCA turning down a loan appli- 
cation of a good farmer on a good farm can be traced back to a farm 
business that just could not repay the loan out of operating income. 
Commercial banks, PCA’s, and the Federal land bank serv ing New 
York State are still in the business of making farm loans. And in 
the ie of the writer, they are in general doing a good job in 
fulfilling their obligations to both the owners of the loan funds for 
which they are responsible and to the farm borrower in the areas 
in which they are located. 


A GOOD PRACTICAL QUESTION—JUST HOW CAN A YOUNG MAN WITH 
LIMITED CAPIFAL GET STARTED IN FARMING? 


Experience indicates that the best answer to this question is as 
follows: 

First get some practical experience by- working for a good farmer 
on a good farm. And while doing this, demonstrate to others that 
you are a reliable and capable person who knows how to save money. 

Next look for an opportunity to join up on a partnership basis with 
an older farmer who has been successfully operating a good farm 
business but is getting toward retirement age or where he wants to 
let down a little. 

There are many successful senior and junior member farm partner- 
ships operating in New York. Such partnerships are good for each 
of the partners sand for the community. They offer the senior partner 
some steady reliable help, some husky young muscles and young ideas 
and enthusiasm, and a protection against the deterioration “of an 
established business because of getting too old to keep things up. 
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A good senior-junior farm partnership offers the younger member 
a chance to get the use of farm capital without assuming a big debt 
and gives the benefits of the advice and judgment of an “experienced 
farmer. It also provides an opportunity to get started in a good 
business and in many cases results in the older partner eventually 
selling out to the younger on financial terms that are suited to both. 

A good senior-junior farm partnership is also good for the com- 
munity. It may keep a good farm business from running down, 
means better use of the abilities of a good young farmer (and his 
wife), and may help to keep the people best qui alified to farm from 
going to town. 

O 





